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DISINTEGRATION OF THE BRIT- 
ISH EMPIRE, 


Few that read will ever forget Daniel Web- 
ster’s glowing allusion to the extent and power 
of the British Empire—that mighty monarchy 
“whose morning drum-beat, rising with the 
gun and circling with the hours, girdles the 
warth with one continuous roll of the martial 
airs of England.” Yet, modern progress has 
Be modified the feelings and con- 
dition of the British people, that the eloquent 
apostrophe may soon bé considered a relic of 
the past—as the widespread empire created by 
‘their colonization is in a fair way 
of being disintegrated by causes hitherto pow- 
erless in worldly policy. 

As the introduction of steam, in commerce 
and warfare, has measurably destroyed the 
‘maritime supremacy of England, this, with 
the knowledge that wars and revolutions would 
probably result in cutting off large portions of 
her foreign possessions, has happily led to con- 
elasions that the honor and comfort of Great 
Britain will be promoted by consenting to the 
peaceable separation of some of her dependen- 
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cies from the parent stock, and to their estab- 
lishment as independent nations, if not to 
their annexation to other countries. There- 
fore, as fast as they consider themselves pre- 
pared for the responsibility, the British-Ame- 
rican colonies are now actually encouraged by 
British statesmen to establish their independ- 
ence ; and with this view, those colonies are 
being stimulated to confederation among them- 
selves, that they may the sooner be ready for 
self-government and self-defense as one great 
nationality. .Hence it is that projects of na- 
tional independence and of annexation to the 
United States are openly discussed in the 
British-American provinces, where, not long 
ago, any movements for either purpose would 
have been denounced as treasonable. 

A glance at the map will indicate the vast 
section of the empire that will be quietly with- 
drawn from British sway whenever the new 
‘‘Dominion” shall be organized so as to be- 
come a self-sustaining government—a region 
stretching across North America in its broad- 
est part, from Newfoundland to Vancouver, be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans—a terri- 
tory about equaling in size the whole of the 
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United States, Was ever before such an im- 
mense possession, or indeed almost any pos- 
session of any value, voluntarily relinquished 
by any nation ?—(for the sales of the Louisi- 
ana, Florida and Alaska territories are scarcely 
exceptions.) We say ‘ relinquished,” for 
British America is substantially given up 
already, as England is actually. withdrawing 
troops and military stores as fast as can be 
done without suddenly exposing her colonists 
—they being kindly notified, however, that 
they must provide quickly for their own de- 
fense, and assume entirely the reins of govern- 
ment, which they now virtually control. Simi- 
lar spirit is shown toward some other portions 
of the empire: And the rapid progress of 
modern ideas concerning self-government ren. 
ders it certain that the world will, ere long, 
behold several new nationalities represented 
among its flags—British America and Austra- 
lia probably to be foremost in this addition to 
the family of nations. 

The chief exceptions to this theory of volun- 
tary surrendry will doubtless be with respect 
to Ireland and the immense British posses- 
sions in the East Indies ; though, in the latter 
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case, were there enough of the Anglo-Saxon 
race to manage and defend the country as an 
independent nationality and secure to Eng- 
land a fair share of its commerce, even that 
vast region would be allowed a separate exist. 
ence, if it desired it, like that to which British 
America is encouraged by the Mother Country. 
Self-interest, of course, lies at the bottom of all 
this, as it is supposed that, aside from the dif. 
ficulty of defending them in of war with 
formidable enemies, the end come 
merce of the present pro: when 
they become independent, ace sufficient 
benefit with less trouble to her than now. Is 
not Great Britain, as well as the world, better 
off now than if the United States had continued 
till this time among her dependencies ? 

And it will paturally be asked, Why is not 
the same doctrine applicable to the relations 
between Great Britain and Ireland? Would 
the relinquishment of Ireland be more extra- 
ordinary than the course which Britain is pur- 
suing toward her vast North-American posses- 
sions ? 

The facts in the latter case render our sup- 
position more probable in reference to the 
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former. At any rate, whenever Great Britain 
becomes involved in war with any of the great 
European powers, Ireland as well as British 
India, will be emancipated, as Italy was lately 
freed (through foreign assistance) from Aus- 
trian tyranny. 

But even in peace, after the wonderful 
changes in English opinion during the last 
thirty or forty years, as proven by various 
great reforms, such as Catholic emancipa- 
tion, the abolition of the Corn Law mo- 
nepoly, the extension of the elective franchise, 
and the destruction of the Irish Church-and- 
State system, as well as in reference to foreign 
possessions generally—even in peace, we ro- 
peat, it would seem that the connection be- 
tween England and Ireland, ‘which has never 
been and will never be a happy one, may be 
severed by the consent of the British people. 

In case of war now, Ireland would be a cause 
of positive weakness rather than a point of 
strength with Britain. It is not now as it was 
in the days of the first Napoleon—the English 
armies cannot be largely recruited, or, indeed, 
recruited at all, from the Irish millions. We 
all know how difficult it was for Great Britain 
to obtain a sufficiency of troops for her con- 
tingent in the Crimean war: And Fenianism 
now renders it unpleasant for any Irishmen to 
enlist under the British flag—to be shot at for 
sixpence a day, especially while America af- 
fords bright attractions and large recompense 
for Irish labor and enterprise. 

However fanciful the idea of peaceful sepa- 
ration may @#w seem to most persons, would 
such a co tion be much more extraor- 
dinary than changes which have already 
occurred? With the present condition of the 
world, and: especially in the altered circum- 
stances of the British empire, does a peaceful 
separation from Ireland seem any more un- 
likely than either of the above-mentioned re- 
forms, especially the relinquishment of British 
America, would have seemed not many years 
ago? 

Great Britain might realize more true 
glory from a peaceable severance with Ireland 
than from her present distinction as the em- 
pire ‘‘on whose broad sway the sun forever 
shines.” 

Im case of war with any of the ‘Great 
Powers,” the entire energies of the British peo- 
ple would be necessary in defending their own 
island—ieaving their widespread colonies to 
become victims of conquest or independent 
nations. 

At any rate, the desire manifested by Eng- 
land in preparing her North-American colonies 
for national independence must be considered 
fhe harbinger of other mighty changes in the. 
British political system, while, as it is, viewed 
without reference to such probable results, this 
single measure ranks among the most extraor- 
dinary features in worldly affairs, and cannot 
be without immense effect on the policy of the 
British people toward all the varied and vast 
regions now under their sway in all sections of 
the globe. 

The policy of voluntary dismemberment, 
now in process of exemplification with refer- 
ence to her North-American possessions, marks 
an era in worldly affairs not less remarkable 
than the system of accretion by which such 
vast possessions were brought together in the 
British empire ; and yet neither of these things 
are er would-be more wonderful than the sud- 
den revolution in religious and political affairs, 
whereby Austria, till recently the bitterest op- 
ponent of liberal ideas, has rendered herself a 
brilliant evidence of the March of Mind in the 
progress of Modern Reform—acquiring thereby 
more true glory than she lost in Italy, and by 
the defeats of Solferino and Sadowa. 

The disintegration of her territorial domin- 
ions will yet leave to Great Britain a magnifi- 
cent empire in the realms of mind. With na- 
tions, as with individuals, true greatness and 
happiness are not dependent on mere wealth 
or extended possessions. The intelligent and 
energetie nations springing from her coloniza- 
tion—using a common language and literature, 
and imbued with the spirit that has rendered 
England, ‘‘with all her faults,” the greatest 
monarchy that ever controlled vast posses- 
sions—will form monuments of her sway, re- 
flecting on her greater fame than mere terri- 
torial possessions could bestow. Her language, 
now becoming @ universal tongue, will furnish 
enduring evidence of her influence through 
the world. 

The science, art, industry, energy, and 
moral power of her people—enabling her to 
perform an equivalent for the physical labor 
of hundreds of millions of men—will insure for 
her a large share of commercial power, and 
command respect and admiration commensu- 
rate with her wisdom in cheering her colonies 
to form independent nations. Contrasted with 
other monarchies having widespread posses- 
sions, her course in voluntarily relinquishing 
her colonies, as in the case of the British-Ame- 
rican Provinces, will confer honor on her Good 
Sense, when her territory becomes limited by 
her own island shores—rendering her, even 
then, more illustrious than any other empire 
that ever governed so large @ portion of the 
Human Race. ‘ 
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Notice. 

To our subscribers in Texas. Owing to the disorder- 
ed condition of Postal affairs throughout the State, we 
cannot hold ourselves responsible for money for- 
warded us, unless sent by means of Post Office Order, 
Draft, or Express. It is unsafe to register letters. 
This notice only applies to Texas. 








PURITY OF ELECTIONS AND RE- 
CENT LEGISLATION. 


No power or duty of the National Govern- 
ment is clearer or stronger than the right and 
necessity of providing for the pure and peace- 
able exercise of the elective franchise. Com- 
plaints long made, by all parties, in different 
sections of the Union, concernizag enormous 
abuses at the polls, compelled that Govern- 
ment lately to pass a law for protecting all 
voters, everywhere, in the exercise of their 
rights, so far as National affairs are concerned. 

That law is as just and impartial as any 
statute can be, framed by the wisdom of man. 
It interferes with no elections for State or local 
officers—those matters being wholly within 
the jurisdiction of the respective State Govern- 
ments. It merely exercises the right of self- 
defense, in providing that no Stéte or local 
authority, and no villains professing to act 
under such authority, shall prevent a full and 
fair expression of public opinion in the choice 
of National officers (Congressmen and Presi- 
dential Electors) on the part of all the legal 
voters in every section of the land. And, of 
course, it provides adequate penalties against 
offenders—for such laws would be valueless 
without proper punishment for their violation. 
It does, indeed, provide stringently for punish- 
ing culprits who, under any pretext, violate 
the safety and purity of the National elections 
—and herein lies its special exvellence. It de- 
nounces legal vengeance against any and all 
persons who violate the purity of elections, 
either by preventing lawful voters from casting 
their ballots or by allowing repeaters and 
other villains to vote unlawfully, or by stuffing 
ballot-boxes or miscounting votes. It is also 
justly severe against another class of scoun- 
drels, who try to effect the same objects by 
preventing lawful voters from attending and 
exercising their legal rights at the polls. The 
law just passed by Congress, and approved by 
the President, ‘‘ hath this extent—no more.” 

And what is there in all this to justify the 

virulence with which the National Government 
is assailed for the exercise of a constitutional |, 
right essential for its very existence? This 
most sacred right has been flagitiously invaded 
by local influences in different sections of the 
Union ; and that Government has been re- 
quired, by complaints from millions all over 
the land, to provide that, whatever State 
offieers may do with State élections and State 
votes, they shall not violate the rights of elect- 
ors of any party in canvasses for_ National 
officers. 
The National Government has thns long re- 
frained from exercising this great and salutary 
constitutional power-supposing that State elec- 
tion-laws would-be sufficient to insure justice 
for all parties at the polis. Its forbearance in 
having thus long confided these matters wholly 
to State legislation, is now pleaded, by a cer- 
tain class of persons, as a reason why it should 
not now exercise the power. But it would be 
wronging the great massof all parties to be- 
lieve that any impartial pesson, reading and 
judging for himself, will say that there is any- 
thing about it which should excite indignation 
—excepting only as indignation may be aroused 
against the electioneering rascalities that ren- 
dered such a law necessary for. the protection 
of honest voters at elections for National 
officers. 

Although our remarks are of general appli- 
cation—referring to the rights anil wrongs of 
citizens of all parties, in all regidns of the 
United States—there is no need of leoking for 
examples beyond our own State, as New York 
and furnish sufficiert illustration of 
the necessity for better regulations at elections 
—inasmuch as even the recent electionh—and 


stuffing and “repeating” and miscounting 
votes being carried to such an extreme, in some 
of the New York wards, that the fraudulent 
returns frem some of the districta showad 
almost twice as many votes as there were law- 
ful voters therein. ‘ 
These matters come home to the rights and } 
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of a law that affords redress, at least as far.as 
National elections are eoncerned, by allowing 
appeals for justice to the National tribunals— 
to the officers of the United States couvts in 
all sections of the Republic? 

If electors may be browbeaten, and ballot- 
boxes tampered with, and election returns fal- 
sified by repeaters and other villains, of what 
lessened value is the elective franchise—the 
great right on which every honest American 
citizen relies for vindicating his personal rights 
and sustaining the purity of government ! 

This is not a mere partisan or sectional ques- 
tion. Far from it. It concerns every voter in 
each party throughout the whole Unien-—espe- 
cially as a fraud in elections in any part of the 
Union may turn the scale for or against either 
of the contending parties in the National elec- 
tions. 


JUNK-SHOP LITERATURE. 


A pertop1caL is about being issued in Eng- 
land which shall be made up from the rejected 
writings of the incipient novelists, poets, and 
littérateurs in the English tongue. It is sup- 
posed that there will be nothing so poor in 
style or thought as to be rejected as unworthy 
the columns of this ill-literate paper. 

The success of the first few numbers is not 
doubtful, but whether the interest will not be 
lost then—that is the question. 

The mass of matter which is sent to every 
paper and journal and magazine in any country 
which never sees the light of print is immense 
—far greater than any one not conversant with 
literary pursuits would imagine. Three-quar- 
ters of this is rejected ; but this does not mean 
that it is unworthy of print. 

There is indeed an immense quantity written 
by fledgeling bards, by imaginary statesmen, 
by prospective novelists, schoolgirls, college- 
boys—by the thousands of women who wish to 
add to their toilet, by men desirous of eking 
out a scanty income. 

Some write, and expect it to be inserted and 
paid for from charity. It grieves one’s heart 
to see fhe manuscript that finds its way to the 
waste-baskets. Those who have passed through 
this sphere of adolescence sympathize with 
these laudable but vain attempts. 

All these writers are certain that their papers 
were highly meritorious. In this new journal 
they can see just how good they were. There 
they will be printed—only, we imagine that 
they will have to pay something for this 
privilege. 

Then there are a large number of excellent 
articles declined, because not available. Some 
are too long—and this is a very common fault, 
Some are written so badly, the ‘‘ reader ” is un- 
willing to spend the time required to decipher 
them. An unknown writer must write plain, 
else the chances are very great that it never 
gets fairly read, but is declined. 

Immetise are the quantities of sonnets, and 
lines to a lap-dog, or to a lady on her birth- 
day ; to » father and mother on their golden 
wedding, or something of the same character. 
The authors of these will gladly pay to have 
their tributes of affection arrayed in the glory 
of type. Poetry will form the greater part of 
the magazine, we imagine. 

The grand question is, not whether it will 
find material sufficient, but whether it will 
find paying readers. But if subscribers are 
scarce, every writer will want several score of 
papers, and willingly pay fg: them ;. but even 
if given away—if in sufficient quantities—the 
advertisements in sufficient numbers can be 
obtained to pay all the expenses. 

The history of authorship is s record of 
publishers’ and editors’ blunders. These men 
have their own ideas, and naturally enough 
think anything directly the opposite, good for 
nothing. The community sometimes reverses 
their decisions, and some of the greatest 
authors who have ever lived have had their 
immortal works rejected by editors and pub- 
lishers. 


ee 
ELECTRICITY VERSUS OCEAN 
DANGERS, 

Tae collision with a British vessel, whereby 
our steam-frigate Oneida was destroyed, with 
most of her crew, on the Japanese coast, and 
the destruction of the passenger-steamer City 
of Boston, with all her inmates, by probable 
contact with an Atlantic iceberg, should stim- 
ulate arrangements for preventing recurrence 
of similar calamities. 

Science and ingenuity can surely devise 
means for warning against dangers of this kind. 
Bell-ringing and ordinary lights being insuffi- 
cient to secure safety in foggy weather, some 
mode of warning is required that will prove 
serviceable amid the thickest fogs in day-time, 
as well as during the erdinary darkness of 
night. 

Electricity, which facilitates correspondence 














‘tested in a few French and British 

and will render colli- 

ons almost impossible, wherever employed for 
suchservice. This Light is pre-eminently valu- 
abh> for its power of penetzating fog, through 





which it may be seen for several miles beyond 
that furnished in any other way—affording 
ample time for approaching vessels to avoid 
each other, and also sufficient warning of dan- 
ger from proximity to coast or iceberg. 

The only objection is the cost, but that is 
insignificant in comparison with the insurance 
it furnishes against loss of life and property. 
The destruction of even the two steamers above- 
named, irrespective of the lives of crews and 
passengers—saying nothing of other recent 
calamitous collisions—actually cost more than 
all the Electric Lights requisite in the whole 
American Navy, and all the Atlantic passenger- 
steamers for twenty years. But what is the 
loss of property compared with the wholesale 
destruction of human life in those terrible ca. 
tastrophes ? 

The cost of generating Electric Light, even 
now, should not prevent its immediate intro- 
duction everywhere, on war and passenger. 
steamers, if not in other vessels. And surely 
science and ingenuity can soon divise cheaper 
modes of supplying the great want. Demand 
would doubtless, in this as in nearly all other 
cases, quickly result in stimulating inventions 
that would largely reduce the price—though, 
we repeat, the price, even now, is insufficient 
to justify further neglect of this great Light on 
steamers freighted with human life. The law 
for inspecting and licensing such vessels 
should be promptly amended so as to include 
apparatus for producing Electric Light, as a 
measure of precaution equally important with 
the requirement for boats and life-preservers, ; 

Owners of passenger-steamers should require 
no compulsion in such matters ; and yet, see 
how inattentive many of them are t< tie pro- 
visions against over-crowding their vessels, 
while leaving them insufficiently supplied with 
life-saving apparatus! Hence, the propriety 
of legal coercion. And it is to be hoped that 
another session of Congress will not be allowed 
to pass without legislation in this particular. 
The Government, meantime, should show a 
good example, and procure from Europe, if not 
found at home, sufficient means for generating 
Electric Light in all our war-steamers—and this 
would probably be followed by similar addi- 
tions in prominent passenger-steamers—meas- 
ures of precaution indispensably necessary for 
preventing repetitions of the horrors involved 
in the destruction of the ill-fated vessels for 
which the land is now mourning. 








INDIA WITHIN TELEGRAPHIC COMMUNICATION. — 
On Thursday, June 23d, a note was sent by 
Ocean Telegraph to the President of the United 
States, announcing, in the name of the Viceroy 
of India, the extension of the telegraph cable 
via the Mediterranean and Red Seas, etc., to 
Bombay. The note, dated on the day of its re- 
ception, is as follows: 

“The Viceroy of India for the first time speaks di- 
rect by telegraph with the President of the United 
States. May this long line of uninterrupted commu- 
nication be the emblem of lasting union between the 
Eastern and the Western worlds.” 

The President returned an appropriate reply. 
In a few monthe—perhaps before the close of 
the present year—the earth will be girdled with 
the electric wire, and communication be all but 
instantaneous. It requires only the successful 
laying of the cable in the depths of the Pacific 
Ocean, which that most enterprising of gentle- 
men connected with telegraphy, Cyrus Field, 
contemplates, to bring Asia within as near com- 
municating distance—measuring space by the 
swing of the pendulum—with America, as Is to- 
day Europe and India as far east as Bombay. 
A few years hence, and on this “ great, round 
globe” there will be no place so distant, or so 
sealed to civilization, that the electric wire 
shall not reach it and thrill the world with the 
world’s secrets. 








SLAVERY ABOLISHED IN THE SPANISH COLO- 
nres.—The Cortes, sitting at Madrid, are con- 
templating a plan for the immediate, in some 
instances, and in others the prospective, manu- 
mission of slaves in the Spanish colonies. All 
children born since 1868, it is proposed, shall 
be deelared free, their owners being compen- 
sated for their loss ; and all negroes born before 
that year, who have arrived at the age of sixty- 
five years, are to be relieved of all obligations 
to their masters, without compensation for fu- 
ture possible service. This will be @ grand 
step, if taken, toward the establishment of 
equal rights on the part of Spain—one which 
would have been deemed Impossible within 
the present century a decade ago. 








Nrrro-GLyceRivE. —It is, we believe, a felon!- 
ous offense to cause to be conveyed by land or 
water, where life is put in Jeopardy, any dan- 
gerous chemical compound, such as nitro- 
glyeerine or ordinary gunpowder, without 
informing the carrier of its presence. But this 
notification is often. evaded, and thus, in the 
crowded thoroughfares of towns and cities, 
people are placed nearer the gates of death 
than they would care to be, or would be, if 
they knew what was rolling past, often jostling 
them on the public way. Curiously enough, 
on the afternoon .of Thursday, June .23,.two 
terrific 6xplosions of nitro-giycerine, involving 
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loss of life and the destruction of property, hap- 
pened in cities distant from each other by 
nearly three hundred miles; and each shows 
how reprehensible, how inexcusable was the 
conduct of those who placed the terrible ex- 
plosive in the care of careless and ignorant 
cartmen. In Worcester, Mass., we are told 
“that while a package of nitro-glycerine was 
being smuggled through on a train of cars, it 
exploded and killed one man outright and in- 
jured thirty others, at the same time demolish- 
ing twelve houses in the vicinity of the depot.” 
Within an hour of the occurrence of this acci- 
dent, @ cartman, while driving through one of 
the public streets of Jersey City, N. J., a load 
of household furniture, was blown straight up in 
the air, and then fell to the street, dead. In 
the furniture, shattered by the explosion, a 
copper kettle was found, which, it is believed, 
contained nitro-glycerine, and which, possibly, 
was exploded by the vessel being jarred against 
other articles piled on the cart. A contempo- 
rary, referring to these fatal events, justly ob- 
serves ‘‘ that the grasping avarice that brought 
about the disaster in Massachusetts, as well as 
the one in New Jersey, deserves the severest 
punishment. The crime is, to put it in its very 
mildest form, taking the chance of murder, 
which is a very few degrees removed from 
premeditated purpose.” 








Tue ATTORNEY-GENERALSHIP.—The nomina- 
tion by the President of Mr. Ackerman, of 
Georgia, to the Attorney-Generalship, vice Mr. 
Hoar, resigned, was confirmed on Thursday, 
June 23d, by the Senate of the United States. 
Little is known of Mr. Ackerman as a states- 
man or lawyer.. He has his reputation to make. 
It is, however, believed by those who know the 
new cabinet officer most intimately—and among 
them may be named Mr. Hoar, who urged 
his nomination as one of the Supreme Court 
judges—that he possesses talents of the highest 
order, and that he will certainly do credit to 
the President’s discernment. 








Tae following notice has been sent to all 
bankers and brekers on this continent: ‘* Uni- 
ted States notes, series of 1869. Two thousand 
notes, of ten dollars each, from No. H3,530,001*, 
to No. H3,532,000*, both inclusive, have been 
stolen from the Treasury at Washington, D. C. 
No $10 notes, of a number higher than 
H3,236,000* have been issued. The public 
should look out for the stolen notes. A liberal 
reward will be paid to any person through 
whose instrumentality the thief may be de- 
tected, by G. E. Spinner, Treasurer U. 8.” 








EDUCATION IN ENGLAND.—The present Gov- 
ernment of Great Britain seems resolved on 
placing the means of a sound education within 
the power of every child-subject of the crown. 
The only difficulty that lies in the way of the 
immediate adoption of a system of education 
not dissimilar to the very effective one which 
prevails in Prussia, is the question of religion. 
Some desire that English youth should be edu- 
cated religiously, while others contend for an 
education that shall be purely secular. 


<r. 
BY A. K. GARDNER, M.D. 


Ecorism, which is the personal expression of 
the idea that the individual is “a leetle 
smarter” than any one else, is very apt to be 
generally offensive. It is, therefore, in bad 
taste, and is very properly to be reprobated 
and avoided on ordinary occasions, and by or- 
dinary people. Yet, what would be a drum- 
major without this persistent self-assertion ? 
Where would anything discoverable be found in 
not a few of our supposed great men, were it 
not for a continual self-assertion? Where is the 
greatness of our prince-visitor to be found, un- 
less in the tacit assertion of a certain something 
which is not apparent, and which appertains to 
the “divine right of kings”! 

But so it is throughout the world. The gilt 
chains and flashy rings of the gambler, with his 
self-assertion, pass him along as a man of 
wealth. The dash and hurly-burly of the shop 
pass off many a merchant asa millionaire. A few 
commonplaces, pompously enunciated, make 
the reputation of an orator. Another’s phrase, 
that “treason should be made odious,” self- 
asserted, gave a patriot’s reputation. In fact, 
it is very generally true, that a little blacking 
with a good deal of saliva will make a shine in 
the world. 

There was a sublimity of egotistical self- 
assertion during the Irish riot, when a single, 
stalwart Milesian of red-bearded visage, un- 
kempt hair, and tattered clothing, marched 
alone in his glory through the middle of Second 
avenue at midday, and down its entire length 
from about Thirty-fourth street. He had no arms 

r broken down of any kind, except a bar from 

n-down iron fence, which he brandished 











most vigorously, while, defiantly dependent 
from his other arm, the tail of his coat dragged 
in the dust, Immediately behind him-was a big 
boy with a huge drum, which he beat most per- 
tinaciously. Straggling after them were some 
five or six hundred boys, some so small as 
to be scarcely able to hooting and hal- 


walk, 
like mad, all evidently inspired by the 
g@tenceur of their self-improvised leader, and 
seeming to have no other interest except, in 
gangs of & half dozen or more, to rob any un- 


lucky person of his watch or convenient stamps, 
as he stood in his own doorway, attracted 
thither by the unusual noise, and the general 
excitement incident to those days of terror. 
But deeply as he was momentarily self-im- 
pressed by his sudden greatness, the sight of a 
couple of policemen would have quickly dis- 
pelled it. Painful indeed must have been the 
setting of that brilliant sun ! 

How different is self-assertion! Impressed 
with power, feeling the divine afflatus, the 
whole part and bearing of the man uncon- 
sciously betrays the soul within, e¢ vera incessa 
patuit dea. Such was the presence of the 
greatest American of the nineteenth century. 
Dan Webster well deserved the epithet so gener- 
ally applied to him, of the Godlike. With such 
as he there can be no arrogance. When he 
opened his mouth in the Senate, or at the bar, 
it was with no self-estimation, though he knew 
that from it would flow the deepest thoughts, 
the noblest reasoning, marshalled with all the 
beauty and force of expression which the lan- 
guage possessed. 

There is but one form of intellectuality—if it 
can be properly included in intelligence, before 
which such mentality can stand overshadowed. 
The angelic purity of some natures is so 
ethereal, spiritual, and immaculate, that mere 
power seems valueless and naught. 

Perhaps it may have been our lot to have 
seen such an ope in life! What an effiluence 
has seemed to exhale from their presence, till 
we begin to realize that the nimbus with which 
the great artists have clothed their imperfect 
representations of divinity and sainted men and 
women, were no imaginings or fancied alle- 
gory, but real copies of the appearance of these 
spiritual persons whose natures seemed free 
from the dross of ordinary clay, and had be- 
come sublimated and purified into a sphere 
above manhood. How different this from the 
arrogance of egotism, which, by its mere pres- 
ence, excites antagonism and denial. 

Yet, egotism is not necessarily pretension, 
any more than the bully isa coward. There is 
merit that is not modest ; power that is arro- 
gant and encroaching ; greatness without good- 
ness. 

’ If possession is nine points in law, self-asser- 
tion is surely a very great step toward it, and 
at least is the other point—there being, it is 
supposed, but ten. The challenger has a recog- 
nized advantage. After a disputed battle, the 
side that recommences has the odds in its favor. 
He who plays the first pawn chooses the game. 

Life is a battle, in which few have allies, and 
where each must carry his own banner, defend 
himself, and alone strive for victory. To be 
sure, few fields are won by Chinese smudge- 
pots "and sounding-gongs, but not a few surren- 
der to apparent numbers and claims to superi- 
ority. An offensive egotism, repulsive and 
useless, not unfrequently deceives the indi- 
vidual himself, for his constant assertions, un- 
wittingly, too often become unfounded beliefs, 
and not till too late does he find how weak was 
the reed on which he leant. 

We must not expect too much of our weak 
human nature, but be willing to accord the 
slight imperfection of egotism as an offset to 
those qualities which constitute greatness, and 
willingly bear with its offensiveness in repay- 
ment. for the benefits accruing from the more 
estimable quality. 

In a few exemplar-men, like our soldier- 
citizen-President, do we find the highest endow- 
ments combined with the most unassuming 
modesty. Such rare instances of unusual 
attributes will serve for patterns to approxi- 
mate, with little expectation to equal either in 
attainments or humility. 








IN MEMORIAM—CHAS. DICKENS. 


Tae good die, and the great die, but those 
who are both great and good live foréver. 
Charles Dickens is not dead, but sleepeth ; and 
while his mortal part rests, waiting the resur- 
rection, in Westminster Abbey, all nations 
mourn his loss, while Britain and America— 
whose peoples speak the tongue in which he 

wrote—feel in his loss not only a special grief, 
but, in their common grief, add another 
link in the great international cable of literary 
sympathy. 

‘One touch of nature makes the whole world 
kin ;” and by his inimitable pictures of human- 
ity, Charles Dickens has brought every man, 
woman and child in this world of ours into 
closer communication with every other man, 
woman and child in it. 

He has left the world better, because brighter, 
than he found it. And this one fact shall for- 
ever keep his memory green. 

The creations of his fancy—Pickwick, Weller, 
Little Nell and her grandfather, Paul Dombey, 
Smike, and all the rest—will forever be associ- 
ated with the tomb of “ Boz,” and invest it as 
with a halo, but his great title to the grateful 
remembrance of posterity will lie in the heart, 
rather than the head, of Charles Dickens. He 
was the well-wisher and the well-doer for hu- 
manity. He was the poor man’s, ay, and the 
peor woman’s, friend. And herein lies his 
most glorious epitaph—“‘ His monument shall 
be his works alone.” 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUR('EAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 
Speech Day at Eton, England 

The 4th of June, says the London Graphic,~ ich is 
both the great aquatic festival and the Spe .-day, 
gives to Eton an unusual appearance of f) » uness 
and gayety. The river and the playing-fields «'abine 
to attract many whose recollections of the pas: or ties 
of the present centre in those scenes. This year the 
weather, which often somewhat mars the festivities, 
proved favorable ; ana a Lright day added greatly to 
the pleasures of and boys. The day apened 
with a short service at half-past eight, and from this 
time unti] Tl a.m. visitors flocked in. “ Absence” in 





Upper School to hear the selection. The speeches were 


good. At the close of the afternoon service in the 
chapel, the faculty of the college entertained a number 
of visitors. At 6:30 P.m. the boats started in proces- 
sion—the Defiance leading, tho Monarch closing—to the 
railway bridge, returning in reversed order. The 
boats with their crews left Surly, after a collation, at 
8 P.M., and arrived at the Brocas in an hour anda 
quarter. Their ap was the signal for the 
commencement of the fireworks, which, in the dark- 
ness of the night, lighted up the river with great 
splendor ; while the crews, as they passed the specta- 
tors who lined both banks, stood up in their boats, 
and called forth hearty cheers. “‘ Floreat Etona ” was 
the last to be fired, and its appearance elicited another 
burst of applause, to which the Eton boys contributed 
largely. 


Siam. 

At Siam, the people judge their kings after death, 
and the pomp and ceremony of the funeral is propor- 
tioned to the degree of esteem in which he is held 
during lifetime. The funeral of the late king was 
celebrated with an extraordinary magnificence, was 
attended by an immense concourse of people from 
every part of the kingdom, and was interesting and 


the manners and customs of this strange people. 
Space permits us to give only a casual glance at some 
of the most interesting features of this peculiar cere- 
monial. The royal remains were reduced to ashes on 
a pile three hundred feet high, ealled a mene, built of 
odoriferous wood, in the form of a Buddhist temple. 
It was strewed with lotus-flowers, sacred to Buddha, 
and white fabrics, curiously worked with representa- 
tions of angels, demons, fantastic personages, and 
animals of the national mythology. For geven days 
previous to the ceremony (largesses are distributed 
among the people, and sometimes large sums are dis- 
posed of, the king taking the initiative by throwing a 
handful of gold pieces, jewels, diamonds, and other 
precious stones. The funeral ceremonies were ended 
by a review, after which the army, wishing to give 
their present sovereign a proof of their attachment, 
presented him, through their general, a medal com- 
memorative of the event, This forms the subject of 
our engraving, and is admirably drawn. . 

A Spanish Demonstration in Favor of 

Esparterc. 

Burgos is a city, of considerable importance, in the 
interier of Spain. It was recently the scene of a 
popular outburst in favor of the pretensions of Espar- 
tero to the throne of Spain. The usual firing of 
cannon, rockets, eto., took place, and the evening 
was devoted to making speeches, in which Espartero’s 
Claims were advanced with an ardor and vigor which 
would have electrified a political stump-speaker. In 
the morning a procession took place, led by two 
aca “com a banner, with the inscription, “‘ Es- 


ence, and is the only great general of the present 
pr re parcel sD pepe The engraving is a 
faithful reproduction of the original, and as such we 
commend it to our readers. 
The Brigands of Greece. 

The murder of the English travelers, Messrs. Her- 
bert, Vyner, and Lioyd, and the Italian Count de 
Boyl, by the brigands of Attica, who had captured 
them on the road between Athens and Marathon 
(illustrations of which, and the place of attempt at 
rescue, We gave a few weeks since), is fresh in the 
memory of our readers. On the putting to death of 
the travelers, Takos Arvanitaki and nine other 
brigands escaped the pursuit of the Greek cavalry at 
Schimitari, but several of them were afterward 
caught, Three of the malefactors—namely, Photis 
Georgiou, sometimes called Economos, the supposed 
murderer of Mr. Lloyd ; Costas Agraphiotos, said to 
have been once a monk ; and Pericles Lioris—appear 
in @ group, their photographs having been taken 
when they were brought to Athens for trial, with the 
soldiers by whom they were guarded. The trial took 
place on the 2ist ult., in the large building called the 
Barbakeion, which was densely crowded with spec- 
tators. The second engraving, taken during the 
trial, shows the aspect and arrangement of the 
spacious court-room. This hall is of handsome pro- 
portions, with white marbie pillars, and fresco paint- 
ings on the ceiling. At the upper end, on a raised 
floor, sat the presiding Judge, with two assessors, 
one at each hand of him ; on his right, also, was the 
King’s Procurator or Attorney-General, at one end of 
the table ; and on his left the clerk of the court. The 
jury sat beneath the window to the left hand of the 
President, and behind one of the pillars. The pris- 
oners for trial, seven in number, were ranged on the 
ee eS es Se, They were all 
wounded, and two of them, Economos and Calomiris, 
being crippled, lay in litters on the floor. Their two 
advocates sat at a small table near , and they 
were surrounded by’ —, The trial, which was 
fairly conducted, began at half-past four in the after- 
noon, and was not brought to a close until half-past 
six of the following morning, when the prisoners 
were all found guilty, and condemned to death. 


Serdine Fisheries in Brittany. 


An interesting feature of the departure of the veo- 
sels for the sardine fisheries every recurring season is 
the blessing bestowed by the priest of the village on 
the stout-hearted going forth to brave the perils of the 
deep. The wives, children, friends and reiatives of 
the seamen crowding round to say good-by ; the ves- 
sels in the background on the restless sea ; the long, 
gray hair of the priest falling over his shoulders, form 
a tout ensemble which is artistic and picturesque in 
the highest degree, and our artist, we think, has suc- 
ceeded admirably in giving us a truthful representa- 
tion of the original. 

The Jumma in the Sucz Canal. 


When this gigantic work was first completed, it 
was feared that, through the elevated table-lands of 
El-Guisr and Tassoun, the accumulation of sand 
would be so great as to retard, if not prevent, the 
passage of large ships like the Jumna. The passage 
of the Jumna from one end to the other, without 
meeting with any serious embarrassment, is a tri- 
nmph for its friends, and complete refutation to its 
enemies. We hope now that those who first raised 
this question will gracefully yield their point, and 
give way to those whose well-known ability and en- 

skill entitle them pre-eminently to be heard 
on this question. 
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MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC, 


Mr. Warts Pat.wipes is writing a comedy of 
modern life, and a new drama. 


Spectran attractions were furnished at the 
principal London theatres on Whitsuntide. 


Joun Brovenam’s “ Red Light” still flashes 
upon large audiences at Wallack’s Theatre. 


A new historical drama, by Mr. Tom Tay- 
lor, is in preparation at the Queen’s, London. 

Mute. Dinan Fewrx, youngest sister of the 
great Rachel, is the theatrical sensation at Paris. 


“ Cur_veric” is to be revived, and played 
alternately with “ Little Faust” at the Lyceum, Lon- 


Presentation Ceremonies at the Court of | don. 


Mr. Anprew Hauuipay’s comedy, “ For 
ore or Money,” is to be reproduced in the autumn 
at London. 
Tae Tammany Theatre, New York, after 
against fate for nearly a year, has just 
succumbed. 
Wuxr Coins is writing a dramatic 
version of his novel, “Man and Wife,” for the Eng- 
erican stage. 


instructive in the highest degree, as illustrative of | lish and Am 


Tue Park Theatre, Brooklyn, continues to 

draw good houses, Mrs. Conway be one of our 
most active theatrical managers. y us 

Tue spring season at Hooley’s ra House, 
ote Ae closed last Se excellent 
programme was presented. 

Suanouag, not hitherto remarkable for mn- 

associati 


ons, is to have its Philharmonic Society, 
founded by Remusat, the flautist. 


“ SHyLock In THE NinetreeNntH Centvuky,” 
dramatic reverie, by R. H. Horne, author of “ Orion, ” 
has just been published in English and French. 


GorrscHALk’s sisters, Clara and Blanche, 
will appear before the New York public the coming 
winter—the former as a pianist, the latter as a singer. 


Bryant’s Minstrels, having brought their 
tertainments at \th tre to acl 
Sra sc‘? pobaar surest rasing 


ton, D, 


Seonon Campana’s opera of “ Esmeralda” 
is in active rehearsal at the —- Covent Garden. 
dresses will be the 


It is said the ost Magnificent ever 
produced in this country. 


Dr. James Peck, who has been so honor- 
of) pets in the late New York Festival, is re- 
P to be one of the best conductors of oratorio 
and sacred music in the country. 


Tue inaugural performance of the summer 
season at the Terrace Garden, Third avenue and Fifty- 
ninth street, New York, came off on the 23d, with the 
opera-bouffe of “‘ Barbe Bleue.” 


Mr. J. A. Dawson, the accomplished pian- 
Schthe wanes tie plaging kas boon Very grentty at. 
ve 
mired, has to New York. nf 


CHARLES Bupa's “ Put Yourself in His 
” having dramatized, has been offered to 
is pale at eine Lond > & Fn ‘Adelphi, who re- 


pa "Field 0 of the Chet the Got of Gold” held 

the stage , Wi 
ork, last week, wiaee the ag Ay "Somteees 
troupe have won hundreds of friends. 


Tue summer season at Tony Pastor’s Opera 
“Female Highwayman,” and the burlesque of * Cin. 
6 wayman,” and the ue of * 
derelia,” were the attractions of the past week. 


Tue closing performances of “The Twelve 
| ey at Grand Opera House, New York. 


a — The warm y= — failed 
“aiminish tt u ue 8) 
tacular piece. - od 


A tHeatre for the people is to be built at 


St. , & Royal Com: m having been en- 
trusted with construction. It is to accommodate 
2,350, and the for admission are to range from 
6d. upward. jj 


Orpueontstes in the French provinces are 
open ar. ts their annual choral festivities in the 
nearly every case the maatcipal author- 

thes sasist = the proceedings, and M. ie Maire dis- 


Tue Central Park Garden Concerts are 
the — attractive ee for the heated 


season. while for 
the music, oe mere Bn Anne jmomes is 
a sufficient guarantee of its excellence. 


Tue various public esate of New ah a 
where music is furnished by the 
are crowded on concert evenings coe Fee thew working 
— who have few other — o 
class operatic, patriotic, and sacr’ 


Tue Crystal Palace and ati Syden- 
cantide bot structed thousands foe taal Inside the alae a on Wa 
mation and gay em on corty Beate ee morning. 
A long list of amusements had been pre- 
pared for the delectation of the palace patrons. 


Ricuarp Coxer, the boy coptese who ex- 
cited = much attention a few years ago, is now 
oe iad, i i 5-4 and is living ‘at Peterboro, 
an 


great progress a8 a. pianist, and in the 
knowledge of modern languages and of music gen- 
y. 


A mustcat legend, “The Gentleman in 
Black,” has been ey at the Charing Cross 
Theatre, London. @ entertainment, though sup- 
plied with dialogue y rose, is essentially an extrava- 
ganza of the escription, albeit the aid of an 
orchestra coumiineakty increased in number imparts 
to the production an operatic dignity. 


A romantic drama, “The Huguenot,” is 
being represented at Booth’s Theatre, New York. 
The piece carries the mind back to the time of St. 
Bartholomew's massacre, and the career of the 
Huguenot is certainly one of great spice and variety, 
The play is admirably put on the stage, the decora. 
tions are fine, and the ux striking and effective, 


Tuts is the way the English criticise Ame- 
rican theatres: “At Wallack’s (the Haymarket of 
— they have been playing ali the oldest and 


Py 
afi 
: 


ry plays and comedies that could be ex- 
humed. It is am (for @ limited time) to watch 
te gy ay Sai and actors getting 


through th The attention and ap- 
plause of the on ‘and the intonation and liveliness 
of the other, eS to that of a fashionable 
church congregatio and preacher.” ” 


Tue excl company now: entaged t 
Wood's 5 hy bee, ‘ ‘ 


T. W. Keene, T hooey 

Wood and Alice ah Martinetti troupe pet- 
form “ Jocko, the Ape.” The houses, de 
spite the warm weather, have been remarkably good, 
for Wood’s Museum ig really ope of the coojeat thea- 





tres ip the city, 
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SIAM.—-PRESENTATION, AT THE CAPITAL CITY OF BANGKOK, OF A MEDAL TO THE NEW KING, 
COMMEMORATIVE OF THE CREMATION OF HIS IMMEDIATE PREDECESSOR. 








’ ENGLAND,—AQUATIC FESTIVAL AND SPEECH DAY AT ETON--THE PROCESSION OF EIGHTS ON 
THE BIVER THAMES. 


SPAIN,—-PROCESSION OF THE INHABITANTS OF THE CITY OF BURGOS, IN HONOR OF THE C&aNDIDA: 
TURE OF ESPARTERO TO THE THRONE OF SPAIN. 
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GREECE.—THE GREEK BRIGANDS OF ATTICA, CHARGED WITH THE MURDER OF THE ENGLISH AND 


YRANCE.—THE SARDINE FISHERY OFF THE COAST OF BRITTANY—BENEDICTION OF THE SEA, 
ITALIAN TRAVELERS, BROUGHT PRISONERS TO ATHENS. 


PREVIOUS TO THE DEPARTURE OF THE FISHING-BOATS. 
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PGYPT.—PORT SAID—TEE PASSAGE THROUGH THE SUEZ CANAL, EASTWARD, OF THE BRITISE 


BARBAEEZION, ATHENS, BEFORE 
FRIGATE JUMEA. 


KING'S PHOCURATOR. 
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~ they-attempt to operate the pegging-machine. 
They get along very well with the sides of the 
sole, but the- moment they attempt to turn the 
toevend of it they let it run off. This, the per- 
son who has undertaken to instruct the Celes- 
tials says, is difficult at first, but they will soon 
overcome it, and turn out shoes as neatly 
pegged as the trade demands. In the Bottom- 
ers’ Room, where the bottom of the shoe or 
boot is prepared, the Chinese, at the end of a 
few hours’ instruction, went to work under- 
standingly, and, at the close of the week, 
turned soles out as rapidly and as satisfac- 
torily as those who have operated in this 
branch of the trade for years. 

‘To these departments. of shoemaking, peg- 
ing and bottoming, the Chinese, for the present, 
are to be confined. The cutting, lasting, sew- 
ing, and finishing branches are still in the 
hands of white men and girls, employés of Mr. 
Sampson who declined to leave his establish- 
ment when ordered by the tfade’s union of 
which the strikers are members, Should they, 
however, be so unwise as to leave, Mr. Sampson 
intends putting all branches of the business in 
the ‘hands of the Mongolians, and thus conduct 
his establishment in entire defiance of the 
Knights of St. Crispin. Should he succeed in 
his venture—and that he will is now admitted 
by even those who are indisposed to the move- 
ment—hundreds of employers engaged in the 
shoe business, and the companies running spin- 
dies and looms at Lowell and elsewhere in New 
England, will contract for large companies of 
Chinamen, and with them displace their present 
operatives. The working péople of Massachu- 
setts, and indeed of all the States, are keenly 
alive to the present attempt to supplant them 
by the yellow-skinned strangers; but, while they 
freely admit the danger, they do not seem to 
be greatly alarmed. The leaders of the trades’ 
associations are waiting, they say, until the 
capitalists prove the valuableness of the China- 
men, when they propose taking him in hand 
as the cheapest of machines, and, by co-opera- 
tion, run him in opposition to capital. Whether 
they will succeed in this, is a question which 
cannot now be answered. 

The engravings on the first and eighth pages 
of the present issue show the strangers as they 
stand in the pegging and bottoming-shop, re- 
ceiving instruction; and, in their sleeping cham- 
ber, in the factory itself, where they may be 
seen in their berths or climbing to the places 
assigned them for. repose, at the close of the 
day’s work. The object of keeping the strangers 
confined to the workshop is to prevent them 
from being brutally assailed, should they ven- 
ture outside, by the strikers. 








THE YEARS. 
Wuat do I owe the years, that I should bring 
Green leaves to crown them king? 
Brown, barren sands, the thistle and the brier ; 
Dead love, and mocked desire, 
And sorrow, vast and pitiless as the sea; 
These are their gifts to me. 


What do I owe the years, that I should love 
And sing the praise thereof? 

Perhaps the lark’s clear carol wakes with morn, 
And winds, amid the corn, 7 
Clash fairy cymbals; but I miss the joys, 
Missing the tender voice— 

Sweet as a throstle after April rain— 

That may not sing again. 








THE WIFE’S PLOT; 
OR, 
THE PRIDE OF THE HATHER- 
LEIGHS. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


THE aun was setting behind the great clump 
of cedars in Coryton park, and the western 
front of the castle was all ablaze with a purple 
and crimson glory. On the lawn late loiterers 
at croquet threw their mallets down, and with 
lagging steps, lingering by the way, turned 
homewards with thoughts of dress upon their 
minds ; for it is that hour “ when beasts most 
graze, birds best peck, and men sit down to 
that nourishment which is called supper "—or 
dinner, in. these days, when every meal is mis- 
called by some name not its own. Two loiter- 
ers are left standing alone on the sward, among 
croquet-balls and hoops. 

“T had no idea it was so late, Milly,” said the 
one of the nobler sex. ‘“ Hadn’t we better 
pick up the mallets ” 

Milly was his cousin—Millicent Hatherleigh. 
A little low-browed girl with auburn hair, never 
too smooth or tidy, and, like Silvia, “‘ her eyes 
are green as grass,” and full of an odd light 
hard to understand. This light flashed out 
from beneath brows and lashes so wonderfully 
black that their ebon hue made a most quaint 
contrast with her ruddy hair and her small rosy 
face. At first she seemed all eyes and tangled 
hair ; but a second look gave the observer the 
dim outline of.a tiny hose curved like a 
nymph’s, and a child’s mouth, as innoeent as a 
very baby’s, and as ready to smile, showing 
tiny teeth, not even; but prettier than sym- 
metry could make them, and white as little 
lilies, 

This was Milty, and she had won more hearts 
with her baby lips and het green eyes than she 
dared to tell of—a little creature, with no ap- 
parent wit and no guile} and yet taking 
men captive with “oné of her eyelashes,” 
with that frank, childish smile on her 
rosebud mouth, dooming them to utte?. despair 
or fierce torture, as she flirted with new-comers 
before their indignant eyes. Milly’s uncon- 
scious innocence, as she does all this, had been 
lent her by Cupid himself. From no less a per- 
son could come such a wicked, deceptive, yet 
true and charming grace. Her soft, rounded 
cheeks and baby chin had even a look of little 


Pan Cupid in thefr childish contour, and this, 
perhaps, was the secret fascination which drew 
so many flutterers within the power of her 
bow. 

* Hadn’t we better pick up the mallets?” 
said Lord Brimblecombe. But he made no effort 
to perform that task himself, rather preferring 
to lean against the huge lime which partly 
shaded the croquet-ground, and, cigar half 
smoked between his lazy fingers, stare at 
Milly. 

** Why should we pick up the mallets ?” she 
asked. ‘The servants, or the gardeners, or 
somebody, will do it for certain. But of course, 
if you prefer to take the work upon yourself, 
and be late for dinner, I won’t hinder you.” 

“You are hindering me now, Milly.” 

“ Why, what am I doing ?” said Milly, turning 
her green orbs upon her cousin in innocent 
wonder. 

“You are looking pretty, and standing right 
in my sight,” he replied. lig you would ‘ va- 
moose,’ as the Yankees say, I’d put the mallets 
away in two minutes. My respected mother is 
a fidget about her croquet; it is kept sacred 
from the hands of Plush & Co. Milly, your hair 
is splendid as you stand there in the sun.” 

Milly’s hair is all tumbled down her back, and 
the pads which erstwhile piled it mountain- 
high above her brow, are thrust into her 
pocket. The sun, glinting on her from the 
west, turned the auburn waves to ruddy gold. 

“T wish you wonid not laugh at me,” she 
said, pettishly. ‘ My hair is a hideous red, as 
you know, and it is always flying about like a 
horse’s mane.” 

“Ts it ?” returned Lord Brimblecombe, lazily. 
“Then I wish you’d always let it fly about, 
Milly—I like it in a mane.” 

“Oh, nonsense! A pretty fuss the women 
would make if I did that—I should never have 
@ minute’s peace !” 

“The women bully you rather, Milly, don’t 
they?” demanded my lord; and putting his 
cigar between his lips again, he puffed slowly 
as he looked at her. 

‘* Has your mother been abusing me ?” asked 
sharp little Milly, with a laugh. 

“Well, no, not exactly ; but she did say you 
were a flirt.” 

“T should hope I was,” replied Milly, with 
much bravery. ‘Of what use should I be in 
the world if I could not flirt? I only wish I 
was cleverer in my profession—I am a sad 
bungler at it at present. I get in earnest some- 
times—that is the worst mistake a girl can 
make.” 

“* Tn earnest !” repeated her cousin, with alan- 
guid curiosity in his tone. ‘“‘ When was that, 
Milly !” 

But Milly croquetted the ball of an imaginary 
enemy with an immense force, and pretended 
not to hear his question. 

‘* Cousins don’t count, I know,” he continued, 
‘else I might think Duffer was the man.” 

Duffer is the nickname for the younger son 
of the house of Coryton. His real name is 
Colin McDuff; but it got changed into Duffer as 
far back in his existence as his early knicker- 
bocker period ; and neither an act of Parliament 
nor an advertisement in the Times will alter it 
now. 

* Duffer !” exclaimed Milly. 
anything about him ?” 

“My mother informed me that you carried 
on a very extensive flirtation with him before 
my arrival.” 

And this being said a little affectedly, my lord 
blew the ashes from his cigar with an air of su- 
preme indifference. 

Milly croquetted another ball, and inside her 
bush of hair there shone a little pair of ears 
glowing like fire, and two crimson cheeks. 

“T never flirted with him one bit,” said Milly, 
audaciously. Her heart was beating like ber 
great-grandmother’s watch all the time she told 
this fib so bravely. “ But I think he flirted with 
me a little.” 

“Oh! he flirted, did he?” observed Lord 
Brimblecombe, apparently much amused. ‘ He 
played the game alone and didn’t tire! Duffer 
must be a wonderful fellow if he did that. 
How do you like playing alone, Milly ?” 

To Milly’s little burning ears there seemed a 
thousand insults in this taunt. It surely meant 
to imply that he considered she was trying to 
flirt with him ; and he was standing back from 
the game watching her and taking no part in 
it. Her rosy face got white after its first vivid 
blush, and to hide it she stooped, picked up one 
mallet from the grass, then another, then 
dropped both. 

“T was not aware that I was playing either 
alone or in company,” she said, quite sarcastic- 
ally. “‘ And what does it matter to you whether 
I flirted with Duffer or not ?” 

This question stung my Lord Brimblecombe. 
The shadow of a midge is a giant to the jealous. 

“Well, the matter is,” he says, “ that I, as 
the advertisers say of their superlative goods, 
‘stand second to none,’ and being the eldest, I 
don’t choose to come in as junior fiddle.” 

The cigar was burnt out now, and the end 
was flung down on the grass, where it lay flery, 
like a wicked little eye of serpent glaring on 
them. Milly’s face was white still, and her 
heart, bounding against her side, gave her 
great electric shocks, which quivered through 
her frame to her finger ends. She literally had 
not a single word on her usually ready tongue ; 
her lips were trembling a little—perhaps that 
kept them mute—and she felt very much as if 
the breath of Nebuchadnezzar’s flery furnace 
were playing with scorching satisfaction over 
her whole frame from head to foot. What could 
she say to him? She had not courage to blurt 
out the truth that Duffer, poor man, was no- 
thing, nobody, a nonenity in a clothes-suit, and 
he himself held the bow now quivering over 

her heart-strings in passion’s cruelest notes. If 
only she cared less, and he wouldn’t stand 
there, looking so coolly impudent and at ease 
and comfortable, while she felt like a miserable 
little bird with its wings clipped and its eyes 
out, fluttering on the grass, and pecking blindly 


“Who told you 





at croquet hoops, why then she might pluck up 





spirit to—to tell him that he was horridly disa- 
greeable, and—and a million times oftener in 
her thoughts than—— No, of course, she 
would not say that ; she’d die sooner than con- 
fess herself such a simpleton ; only at this mo- 
ment she would be glad if any answer, even an 
idiotic answer, would spring to her lips. All 
this coursed through Milly’s mind, like an ugly 
little fire, in two seconds, and into that tiny si- 
lence there came tinkling the sound of a bell. 

“Only half an hour in which to make your- 
self killing, Milly,” cried the enemy beneath the 
lime. “TI advise you to fly at once, unless you 
mean to come to dinner with your hair loose, 
like Ophelia, gone mad. I wish you would. 
Duffer admires it immensely.” 

“Td cut my hair like a Christ Church boy’s 
rather than let Duffer admire it,” said Milly, 
savagely. 

“ Well, I dare say you’d look very nice evén 
then,” he replied, looking at her critically ; 
“and:I am — poor Duffer would be equally 
fascinated, even if you shaved your head like a 
Chinaman’s.” 

Blazing with indignation, poor Milly walked 
on, blindly stumbling over a hoop as she went. 
She recovered herself instantly, but the liquid 
emerald of her eyes was suffused with vexed 
tears as she hurried onward to the house. Ina 
moment her cousin was by her side. 

“T want you to take my counsel kindly, 
Milly,” he said, in quite an humble tone. 
“Don’t break poor Duffer’s heart ; he is really 
a good feliow. And don’t make a stalking- 
horse of me to frighten him ; for really, Milly, 
that proceeding of yours tried my fraternal af- 
fection a little too much. However, I give you 
my honor I would not have poached on Duffer’s 
ground if I had known it. We are friends, I 
hope.” 

This was said suddenly, with a wonderful 
kindling of the fire lying hidden in his deep 
blue eyes, 

“Friends! What does it matter whether we 
are friends or enemies ?” 

Dragging her hand, which was turning quite 
cold now, from his hot grasp, Milly dashed up 
the grand staircase blindly. 

“Cousins always make themselves as disa- 
greeable as great, blundering brothers, when- 
ever they have the chance,” she snapped at 
him from over her shoulder, “ but I don’t per- 
ceive that you have any right at all to lecture 
me, and I am not going to bear it.” 

“As you please, Milly. I'll let you flirt in 
peace with all the neighborhood, if you like.” 

But Milly was flying down the corridor to her 
room, and, as he spoke, her door was closed 
with a little, quiet hand, by no means expres- 
sive of the fire within. 

Nevertheless Milly, with her great eyes swim- 
ming in tears, would fain fling herself on her 
bed, and weep there ‘an hour by the clock.” 
But this was impossible, for the loveliest blue 
and white dress was spread out on the snowy 
counterpane, and it would be utter destruction 
to all its crisp beauty to throw one’s self down 
there in the midst of it, and cry one’s heart 
out, enveloped in finery. Moreover, here was 
Lady Augusta’s maid, very sulky, staring hard 
at her tears, and protesting if “all the clocks 
in the castle were put back half-an-hour, she 
might be dressed in time, but otherwise it’s an 
impossibility.” 

So Milly’s sorrow was put away for a time ; 
but it was still lying heavy enough at her 
heart, beating against the lovely blue and 
white dress, as her little high-heel shoes came 
pit-pat down the staircase, bringing the long 
train of that exquisite garment behind them in 
a musical rustie, sweet to the ear of an impa- 
tient lover. 

‘‘ Angel’s footsteps,” whispered Duffer, as she 
passed in through the drawing-room door. ‘I 
knew it was you, Milly.” 

“ Easy enough to know,” she answered, seat- 
ing herself on the first chair vacant, “ when 
you counted heads, and saw I was the only de- 
linquent absent.” 

‘You are wrong, Milly,” he replied. ‘ Miss 
Dalton is a greater culprit than yourself; she 
has not put in an appearance yet, and [ am ex- 
pecting every instant to hear the gong; and see 
my respectable papa look black as a nigger 
minstrel.” 

Milly did not pay much attention to this talk; 
she took a rapid glance round, saw Lady Cory- 
ton, large and placid, dozing behind her fan in 
an arm-chair; Lady Augusta, small and sharp, 
pretending to converse with an old general ; 
saw her sisters in striking and graceful atti- 
tudes, sitting on an ottoman “ smiling at grief,” 
but inwardly lamenting themselves like Jeph- 
tha’s daughter; saw sundry other dinner 
dummies of sundry kinds ; and lastly, saw Ar- 
thur Coryton— by courtesy Lord Brimblecombe 
—seated in a corner like the immortal Horner, 
devouring what plums he could find in a dreary 
book of prints. Beholding him there, melan- 
choly and forlorn, a faint twitter of hope, a tiny 
flutter of satisfaction, warmed the poor little 
heart, beating with such dumb sorrow, and the 
green eyes began to clear wonderfully. Like 
“pools of Heshbon” in the moonlight, or crys- 
tals of sea-green water, they deepened and 
darkened and flashed, as sunny hope crept 
through her veins again. Daring thoughts of 
sweeping the blue and white train across the 
great desert of carpet to the oasis where he 
sat, assailed Milly’s breast, but at the very in- 
stant she rose, the gong frightened all the 
twaddlers around them into silence, and Duffer 
held out his arm with a beautiful smile of con- 
tent. 

With a great sigh, Milly laid the tips of her 
fingers on his sleeve, and she could not help 
straining her neck to see who had gained the 
Paradise which she had lost. Then she ob- 
served her cousin making his way between ob- 
structing dowagers toward a quiet figure, 
which a moment before had glided into the 
room with the music of the gong—a lovely, 
graceful figure, dressed in softest pearly gray, 
unrelieved by any color except the pure rose of 
her cheeks, and the brown lustre of her hair. 











CHAPTER XV. 


‘Waar are you curious about ?” asked Duffer 
with ignorant good nature. : 

Milly did not answer him; her eyes were 
fixed on the girlish figure standing alone 
timidly yet with gracious self-possession, like 
some lovely flower, calm and unconscious of 
its perfect beauty. 

Ethel, however, sat apart, and no one seemed 
to care to intrude upon ber solitude. 

Mr. Dalton may be a man of genius—a great 
painter —but then every one knows he is only 
the son of a Welsh farmer ; and although it 
has become the fashion to give him invitations 
yet one does not quite want all his relations 
too, and it is rather hard that he will go no- 
where without his daughter. The girl is very 
beautiful and talented, and has a wonderful 
grace and charm about her—there’s no denying 
that, and there’s no telling what may happen 
if she gets thrown into the society of eldest sons 
in this sort of way. ‘It really is very im- 
prudent, my dear,” the Honorable Mrs. Cushing 
whispered into the ears of Lady Augusta 
Hatherleigh. 

Lady Augusta measured her discontent with 
one glance of her sharp eyes, and replied, 
laughing, ‘‘ Oh, there is no danger of romantic 
marriages now-a-days. The modern man has 
no true drop of blood in him to be truly 
touched with love. If he is sad, he wants 
money.” 

“Quite true, my dear,” returned Mrs. Cush- 
ing, ‘* but Miss Dalton is really so very beauti- 
ful. By-the-by, isn’t there.some odd, roman- 
lic story about her mother ?” 

“Her mother!” repeated Lady Augusta. 
** Ah, yes; Mrs. Dalton was the daughter of a 
French noble, and she fell in love with the 
young painter, during a visit of his to Nor- 
mandy. Mr. Dalton hates the subject to be 
mentioned.” 

“Why should he dislike to have his wife 
spoken of?” asked Mrs. Cushing. 

“Well, he took her to England against her 
mother’s wish, I believe, and coming back they 
were wrecked, but took te the boats ; and she, 
poor girl, being delicate, was unable to bear 
the miseries they endured, and died just before 
help came. So he brought her back to her 
home dead; and the old French noble never 
forgave him.” 

Mrs, Cushing put up her eyeglass and looked 
across the room at Ethel’s quiet, graceful 
figure. 

“IT don’t wonder at that,” she said ; *‘ but I 
suppose they are kind to their granddaughter.” 

**T have never heard of their noticing her,” 
replied Lady Augusta. 

“You really surprise me !” cried the fat lady. 

Lady Augusta checked a yawn with the point 
of her fan, and Mrs. Cushing, accepting the 
hint, said no more. 

Meaawhile Milly had found her way to Ethel’s 
side, and took note furtively uf the rafe loveli- 
ness of her face, and the ugly little imp of 
jealousy which tortures woman—not the strong 
demon that rends a man—canie to Milly and 
whispered horribly in her ear, and she felt 
burning and chilled as by an ague fit, and won- 
dered whether Arthur would be sorry when she 
was dead, 

Suddenly Ethel looked up, and saw the pretty 
little troubled face, and the green eyes fixed 
on hers doubtingly. 

“You seem tired, Miss Hatherleigh,” she 
said, in that wondrous sweet voice of hers. 
** Will you sit here? This is a very comfortable 
chair.” 

“No, no; why should I take your seat ?” 

But Milly took it even as she spoke, being 
overcome by a desire to keep near Ethel, and 
fill up her jealous eyes with that beautiful face. 

“T am tired,” she said—* tired to death. 
There is nothing to do here at Coryton but play 
croquet all day, or watch the rooks.” 

“But you are going soon, are you not ?” said 
Ethel. 

“Yes, ina fortnight. How glad I shall be!” 

Milly blushed rose-red as she uttered this fib, 
her guilty heart telling her that the sorrow of 
quitting Coryton was lying heavy on it even 
now. 

‘How can you be glad to leave this lovely 
place ?” asked Ethel. “I shall be so sorry when 
my father and I go away.” 

‘*She means she'll be sorry to quit Arthur,” 
thought Milly, with a little indignant throb of 
the heart. ‘Oh, I don’t care for places,” she 
said, carelessly ; “it is the people in them who 
make one sorry or glad to leave.” 

“So you will be glad to leave every one 
here?” And in saying this, Ethel smiled 4 
little. 

“Yes, very glad,” replied Milly. 
tiresome to be always among relations. 
you find it so sometimes ?” 

A faint color stole over Ethel’s face, and she 
bent low over the book she held. 

“T cannot tell you how I should find it,” she 
said, “for I have no relations. I have only my 
father in the world.” 

“ After all, she is too stupid and quiet for 
Arthur to like her,” says Milly to herself. “She 
hasn’t even sense to make the men see how 
beautiful she is.” 

This thought was so reassuring, that Milly be- 
gan to be quite gracious. 

“What book are you poring over so studi- 
ously ?” she said. 

This was merely said to change the theme; 
but Milly started when Ethel put the book in 
her hand, and a sudden color flashed over her 
neck and face. 

“Why, these are Arthur's Roman photo- 
graphs!” she cried. ‘“ How did they get here? 
He never lets them lie about.” 

“Your cousin was kind enough to lend them 
to me this morning,” returned Ethel, quite 
simply. ‘He thought I should be interested in 


“Tt is so 
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them—we visited so many of these scenes to- 
gether.” 

“Together !” exclaimed Milly, and her con- 
sternation shone out upon her pale face. 

‘“T met Lord Brimblecombe in Rome about 
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two years ago, when he spent a winter there,” 
reotied Ethel. 

‘7 was not aware you were such a traveler,” 
said Milly, with a tinge of scorn in her voice. 
«“ And there you knew Arthas,” @ she continued. 
“Yeu are old friends, I —_ +e" 

Pride, anger, jealousy, like a Fury’s prong, 
quivered in her heart, as she tried to say this 
with polite indifference ; and whether it was 
the tone, or the words themselves, she could 
not tell, but her question brought a brilliant 
color to Ethel’s face, flushing up to her brow, 
and fading quickly into paleness, 

“1 scarcely know what you ‘mean by ‘old 
friends.’ I only knew Lord Brimblecombe one 
winter,” she replied ; “‘ and we never met again 
till a few days ago, when I came here.” 

The words fell on Milly’s ear, scorching her 
cheeks into a flame. Closing the book, with a 

sigh, she rose and walked away with a 
proud heart desolate. 

The men are in the salon now, some vinous 
and sparkling, some dull and witless, and all 
secretly longing for slippers and smoke. Yet 
they set themselves bravely to do their duty, 
and talk tnanely, and simper, and hold fiutter- 
ing leaves of music, and join the feminine hum 
around them, as if these things were the joy of 
their masculine souls. But, in point of fac 
only two men in the crowd are happy, an 
one of these is asleep, and the other is singing 
a sentimental ditty, which fills his own heart 
with rapturous melancholy and self-applause. 

Ethel has stolen into an inner room, divided 
from the music and the chatter by an archway 
and a looped curtain ; and Philip Dalton follows 
her to the remote window where she sits. 

‘Ethelt” he said. 

The girl started violently, and turned her 
pure pale face toward him with a frightened 
look. 

“Dreaming again,” he said, in that cynical, 
bitter voice of his. “What have your dreams 
done yet except build up vain dreary castles in 
the air ? Who have you brought to your feet to- 
day in your self-glorifying fancies ?” 

“JT have had no self-glorifying-fancies, fa- 
ther,” she said, with quivering lips; “if they 
were ever mine, you cured them long ago.” 

‘*T hope so,” he answered, grimly. ‘ The 
feminine imagination is never free from mis- 
chie® Which young man among this crowd 
are you making a god of?” 

Ethel lifted her large violet eyes to his with 
a look of shrinking pain in them, which should 
have gone straight to his heart, but which only 
touched his head and awoke a little wonder. 

‘“* Neither,” she said, quite steadily, and then 
her eyelids drooped, hiding tears. 

Being perplexed, Philip Dalton grew mere 
cynical and scornful. 

“T am a fool to expect truth from a woman,” 
he said, bitterly. “‘If you are speaking truly, 
why did I see you hanging on Lord Brimble- 
combe’s arm ?” 

“How could I help it?” pleaded Ethel. 
“ Surely, if you take me into society, you would 
not have me break through every conventional 
rule that exists, in order to insult a gentleman 
who shows me politeness.” 

“You have made a most shuffling, foolish 
speech, Ethel,” returned Mr. Dalton. ‘ More- 
over, you began with that feminine stereotyped 
phrase which I utterly abhor—‘ How could I 
help it? You could help it quite well. No 
creature on earth knows how to repel unwel- 
come attentions as your gushing, young, art- 
less husband-hunters do.” 

His words crimsoned Ethel’s cheeks with an 
indignant blush, but she answered patiently, 
‘* Believe me, I have done my utm father.” 

“Don’t fib to me, girl!” cried the poor angry 
cynic, flushing in his turn. ‘“ Great heavens ! 
Am I always to have a lie living and breathing 
before me? Am I never to put out of my mind 
the fact, that an incarnate falsehood is for ever 
in my sight ?” 

Ethel grew death-white as he spoke, and, 
wringing her hands together, she half rose and 
sank into her chair again, dizzy, blinded, bow- 
ing her shelterless head beneath the fiery rain 
of anguish rushing over her. 

“Do you forget the gulf of shame which 
stands between you and an honorable man’s 
love ?” he continued, keeping his eyes away 


from the sweet, patient, pale face. “ Do you 
forget who you are ?” 
“ No, never !” she answered ; “‘ but when you 


taught me to call you father, you should have 
forgotten it. Forgive me for saying this ; but 
your words are too hard at times.” 

The pathos of her faltering voice touched the 
man’s heart for a moment. 

“T say bitter things purposely, Ethel, to save 
you deeper pain,” he replied. “You might 
have your idle dreams, and fall in love and out 
again—it would not hurt you. But for you 
desolation would be love's shadow, and the 
heart’s ruin his footstep. At Rome, Ethel,” he 
continued, “‘when I saw. this young lordkin 
dangling after you, I told you the story of your 
mother’s life, otherwise I would have spared 
you that history.” 

“It is better as it is,” she answered, softly. 
“TI am not grieved that I know the truth. I 
would suffer as my mother suffered if I could. 
Yes, I would bear it all if you would let me.” 

“ That is a dream indeed,” said Philip Dalton. 
“You would find the reality very bitter.” 

“Not so bitter as your words when you re- 
proach me with the agony of my presence,” 
she sald, in a voice faint and low, quivering 
with that suppressed grief which rarely speaks. 
“It is cruel to call me an ‘ incarnate lie,’ when 
it is not I who have lied ; it is terrible to keep 
me with you and to rebuke me with those sins 
for whict¥ I suffer, being innocent.” 

She could not keep the tears from her eyes 
now, and they fell swiftly down her cheek as 
she sat shading it with her hand. 

“ Let me leave you,” she said, in a trembling 
whisper, “since the sight of me pains you so 
deeply. Let me do my duty—let me go to 
them to whom I owe duty. Let me go!” she 
went on; and, dropping her hands, her stream- 
ing eyes looked right into bis face, bathing it 


deep in their fear and woe—“ let me go, before 
it is too late !” 

She scarcely knows what she is saying, 0 
what she has said; but she feels as if she had 
revealed some great seeret, or given to @ 
sacred, invisible spirit a name and form from 
which it fled, vailed and shrinking ; and so, 
shading her eyes again, a flame wakes up from 
her very heart, and covers her face with a 
mantle of maiden shame. 

‘*You are mad, Ethel,” returned Mr. Dalton, 


sternly. ‘‘You cannot link your fate with 
infamy. You owe your duty to me, and to 
none other. Let mé hear no more of these 


high-flown, romantic notions. To ‘go to them’ 
would be ruin and shame unutterable! A girl 
like you cannot imagine ‘the life to which you 
would have been condemned, had I left you 
with your mother.” 

“She would have loved me,” answered 
Ethel. 

“TI doubt that,” he said. ‘“‘My experience of 
life tells me that the woman who breaks 
through one law will break another. I have 
no faith in such mothers. She parted with you 
carelessly enough ; she caught gladly at my 
offer of love and guardianship for you. And 
now, child,” he continued, more kindly, “let 
us reproach each other no more with the 
sorrows which others have made for us ; let us 
endeavor, only, to create none fer ourselves.” 

He is too proud to say he is grieved that his 
bitter words have grieved her, but Ethel feels 
he means this, and instantly reproaches herself 
for the passion with which she had spoken. 

‘* He loved my mother.so much,” she said to 
herself. “I ought not to be angry that the 
sight of me sometimes makes him bitter. I 
will never cause you sorrow by any act of 
mine,” she said, in a low voice. ‘‘ And—I fear 
I have spoken too hastily to-night.” 

He does not take her hand,or kiss her, or 
utter a earessing word as her apology is 
uttered ; but his face grows a shade paler, and 
an instant’s silence falls down between them 
like a flower falls—softly, with thoughts of 
love, tenderness, pity, closed up in its per- 
fumed petals. And when at length he speaks, 
the harshness of his tone is broken. 

“ Ethel,” he said, “ you asked me just now 
to let you "leave this place. 

He would not confess, even to himself, that 
her real cry was “ Let me leave you!” so he 
strove to give another color to her words. 

* And you added, ‘ Before it is too late,’” he 
continued, lifting his eyes an instant to re- 
gard her face. “ Now, if you have any reason 
for this wish—if you feel there is any danger to 
your happiness in your being brought into com- 
panionship with this young lord, say so frankly, 
and I will take you away to-morrow.” 

If a momentary blush covers Ethel’s face, it 
fades quickly, and there is not a falter in her 
voice as she answers him. 

‘Lord Brimblecombe is to me here exactly 
what he was at Rome—a friend, no more ; and 
I could never wish him more, even were I as 
free to marry as those happy Hatherleigh girls.” 

“That is enough—I am glad of it,” returned 

Mr. Dalton, shortly. ‘Come, let us return to 
the drawing-room.” 
As he steps out from the archway the stately 
Augusta Hatherleigh, whose form and face are 
beautiful as a paifiter’s dream, looks up at him 
with reproach in her liquid eyes; then she 
turns away, and he passes on as if he had not 
seen her. 

In the dramas played in society, whole scenes 
pass at times without a word ; and yet in that 
silence a heart may be broken or a life wasted. 





CHAPTER XVI. 


Is Tats the ghost of Lina Hatherleigh—this 
white, wan shadow sitting by the window, 
wrapped in shawls, catching the fading sup- 
shine on her thin hand as it shades her droop- 
ing face? She looks as if time had blighted, 
not aged her ; for even in her weartest aspect 
there lingers a wistful relic of the old childish- 
ness—the prettiness, the waywardness, which 
sat upon her gracefully in by-gone days. As 
she leans her elbow on the little table by her 
side, and her open sleeve falls back, her-arm is 
still white and lovely, wasted though it may be, 
and the setting sun glinting on her shining hair, 
still sprinkles many a ray of gold among the 
soft brown and the silver lines that thread it 
here and there. Sitting in the sinking light— 
faded, drooping, weary—she is still, in very 
trath, @ pretty woman ; still, in very truth, a 
childish, unthinking woman, fond of gauds aa 
jewels and dress, fond of amusement and admi- 
ration, coveting the world’s applause, dreaming 
still of the triumph and the grandeur to come 
when she shall be mistress of Hatherleigh at 
last. How he lingers, that hard, tough old 
squire ! how he lives on, and keeps her from 
the possessions for which she has paid so much! 

“Mr, Byles,” said a servant, opening the 
door. And Ephraim shuffled in—triumphant, 
smiling, hideous. 

“All alone, ma’am, are you?” he said to 
Lina, offering her his yellow fingers with a fa- 
miliar smirk. 

“T am always alone,” answered Lina, pet- 
tishly. ‘‘ What is it you want now, Mr. Byles ’” 

“ Oh, nothing! nothing! I am only come in 
to tell you the news,” replied Ephraim, sniffing 
meekly, and rubbing his hands together with 
mysterious satisfaction. 

“ Pray, seat yourself, Mr. Byles,” returned 
Lina, in her weariest voice. ‘‘ You needn’t de- 
liver your news standing, like the town-crier.” 

She can sneer a little still at Byles, this poor, 
weak, weary Lina, and he still winces at her 
biting tongue. 

“J should be sorry to tell my news, like the 
town-crier, in public,” he responded, with a 
most aggressive sniff; “it mightn’t please 
everybody. Mr, Dalton is staying at the Cas- 
tle,” he continued snappishiy. 

“Ts that your news ?” asked Lina. 

“ That’s some of it,” sniffed her enemy. 








“ Well, you may ring that out in the market- 





pkce, if yoti‘Tike, Mr. Byles ; I don’t think the 
public will be much affected by it.” 

And Lina, stooping carelessly, seized the lit- 
tle yelping spaniel, and enveloped his noisy 
head in her cashmere shawl. 

“Tt isn’t everybodys tongue that can be 
quieted as easy as a dog’s, Mrs. Ralph, is it ? 
Don’t you wish it could be ?” 

At this question Lina loeks up with a glance 
of weary disgust, and measures her enemy from 
head to foot. There he sits, alive and real, not 
a gossamer thread of her dreams about him— 
his thin lips closed, his narrow eyes blinking 
with their old cat-like stealth, and his yellow 
claws clasping his knees. Upon all her castles 
in the air this horrible figure, with cunning 
face and furtive step, has stolen, flinging all 
into ruin and dismay. A thousand thousand 
times in her visions she has slain him by count- 
less deaths, but with hideous triumphant sniff 
he has sprung to life again, and sat before her, 
as he does now. 

“Carlo, at all events, is not easily quieted. 
It is astonishing how he hates some animals— 
and people,” concluded Lina, after a little 
wicked pause. “I wish, Mr. Byles, if you 
have anything disagreeable to say, you would 
be quick about it—this noise tires me.” 

“Oh, I dare say I am very tiresome,” an- 
swered Ephraim, with his meekest sniff. ‘I 
always was, you know, even in the old days 
when you used to laugh at me, and listen to 
me—poor mean clerk though I was!” 

Lina’s preity, wan, faded face flushes crim- 
son at his words, and her contempt and anger 
and hatred fill her hollow eyes with a fierce 
fire. She bas married a gentleman—emphatic- 
ally a gentleman; and as she mentally con- 
trasts the two men, she feels Byles’s insolent 
pretense and lying boast insult him even more 
than they do herself; and she writhes with 
angry pain as she reflects that she cannot ap- 
peal to him, and ask him to avenge himself and 
her. This thought of her husband’s truth and 
courage and honor comes to her often; and 
pernape the worm gnawing at her heart never 

s so cruelly as when this thought says: 
“You have deceived a brave, honest man—a 
man too simple and true even to suspect you ; 
you have filled his soul with a great love which 
he’sbould never have felt ; and now, to unde- 
ceive him would be a more dire deed than 
murder.” 

With a weary sigh and shiver Lina holds her 
anger down, as she does Carlo’s, with both 
hands, and says, quietly, ‘* We won’t debate the 
fact of your being tiresome, Mr. Byles, either 
in the present or in the past, It is enough that 
I have to bear with you ; so, go on—I am ready 
to listen.” 

“You need not listen if you don’t like, Mrs. 
Ralph. I'd just as soon speak to the captain as 
you,” returned Byles, insolently. 


“ What would yeu gaim by that ?” asked Lina, |. 


with white lips. “If you dared to utter a word 
against me to my husband or son they would 
avenge me terribly.” 

“Your son!” sneered Byles ‘“O dear !— 
your son,eh? Do you think I should care in 
the least what that young man said or did? I 
should soon silence him.” 

Sick with fear and impotent anger, Lina 
leaned back in her chair, nearly fainting. 

“Speak out, Mr. Byles, and relieve me of 
your abhorred presence,” she said, passion- 
ately, “unless you wish me to die, and cheat 
you out of all you hope to gain through having 
me in your power.” 

‘In my power !” repeated Ephraim, with his 
most odious snjff. “ You have just hit the right 
phrase, Ralph. I think you are as com- 
pletely between my finger and thumb as I ever 
wished you might be when I used to dream in 
the old times of the reve I should like to 
take on the girl who laughed at me; and disap- 
pointed all my projects. Now, look here,” he 
continued, speaking through his nose, and elon- 
gating his dreadful hands upon his knees. “I 


don’t want to be the death of you, Lina—ex- | 


cuse me, I used to say Lina, you know, in the 
old days. I want, you to live to be the mistress 
of Hatherleigh, ‘and show the people rernd 
here you don’t care for their insolénce. But to 
do this you and me must be friends.” 

Lina looked up at him wearily, then closed 
her eyes again. 

“ Well,” she said, ‘we are not enemies, I 
suppose ; let me know your business, and in as 
few words as you can, for I am tired.” 

“So am I,” said Ephraim ; “I’m very tired. 
I’ve had to wait twenty years for revenge and 

" 


success. 

“ Why tell me that ?” asked Lina. 

“Just to show you that, after waiting so 
long, ’'m not likely to go without it,” was the 
reply ; and narrowing his eyes to a yellow line, 
the better to observe his victim’s misery, 
Ephraim indulged himself with a smile and a 
loud sniff of triumph. ‘You know, Lina— 
Mrs. Ralph, I mean—I ought to have been part- 
ners with your father long ago, if you hadn’t 
disappointed me, And when my friend, Mrs. 
Martha Grigson, came down to Coryton, and I 
sent her away to oblige you, I thought you 
would have managed that matter for me then.” 

“You had not served your articles,” inter- 
rupted Lina, in a sharp, trembling tone. “ You 
are always asking impossibilities of me.” 

“Yes, but that ain’t the case now,” snuffied 
Byles. ‘“‘I was articled then to your father, 
and made managing clerk, if you remember, 
Mrs. Ralph, and through you. And I’m sure 
you’ve found me as true and silent as a tomb- 
stone ever since. But when things get more 
difficult, why you see I want more.” 

“ More difficult! What has happened now?” 

Lina’s listless hands drooped as she spoke, 
and her weary face took an aspect of despair. 

“ Weill, the old squire is very ill, and-it don’t 
quite agree with my cogscience to let ’un die 
without making his will—a just will, for cer- 
tain.” 

“Say what it is you want,” faltered Lina, 
hurriedly. “I am at your mercy.” 

“It would be horrible, too horrible, if old Mr. 
Hatherleigh knew the truth,” she murmured to 


herself. “It would kill my hasband—it would 
kill my father; and as for me—oh, Heaven, I 
can’t think of it! of 

Her thin, white hands shook as they I@y on 
her lap, and her eyes grew full of terror as she 
kept her strained gaze on the yellow face of her 
enemy. 

“‘ Speak—speak on !” she said, in ere 
impatience. 








PERSONAL AND GENERAL, 


Mrs. Gen. McCie.xan is almost a hopeless 
invalid. 


Wiu1am Grimore Srms’s last words were : 
* Not long.¥ 


M. Gustave Dorr was at Epsom, viewing 
the Derby for artistic purposes. 


Mr. Bricur is arranging the speeches of 
Richard Cobden for publication. 


Lovuts Napo.ron has finished the first vol- 
ume of the “Life of Charlemagne.” 


Jounny Crem, the drammer-boy of Chicka- 
mauga, is now a cadet a West Point. 


Tue late Prince Demidoff employed 65,000 
laborers in his Russian iron and copper mines. 


Tue sculptor Preault and the painter Cam- 
bon have received the Cross of the Legion of Honor. 


Tue Canadians think the British Minister 
diagraced himself in acknowledging Grant’s prompt- 


"Re. Sewator Gries is rapidly recovering 
his a abroad, and will return to this country 
nex 


Rep Brar, the Indian warrior, says he 
thinks the white squaws are very handsome, but they 
have too much war paint. 


Mr. Bornets, one of the English captives 
in the hands of the Spanish brigands, has been res- 
cued by the national forces, 


Prince Arrnur bade good-b 
June 13th, and after spending a few 
magog, was to embark for Bngland. 


Wone Sa Ker, “an interesting young Chi- 
nese gentleman and student,” is threatening the 
South with lectures on Coolie labor. 


THe committee for the construction of a 
menument to Lamartine at Macon, has decided upon 
erecting a statue in the Place d’Armes, 


Tue French Basperer’s condition is much 
improved. He suffers little pain ef the gout, 
and the swelling of his foot ha. subsided. 

| te & 


Srepnen Corry, of Grahamsville. 
celebrated, on June 15, his one hunéreath birthday, 
with a large number of children and friends. 


Cotone, Witu1am F. Dverzon, a veteran 
of the war of 1812, and who was also in the Mexican 
war, died at Leuisville a few days ago, aged 75. 


Tue Danish ly ee still oom ain of the 
iC. 


maltreatment which the Princess ales is said to 
a ee ct ae ee ee usband. 


Rep Crovn’s wife is as straight as an arrow. 
Her name is The Woman Without a Bow, or, as we 
say jn English, The Woman Without the G 


to Montreal, 
at Memphre- 


" iailaclias wrote of Carlyle: “Carlyle 

dresses:so badly, and wears such a rough outside, 

os the flunkies are rude te him at gentlemen’s 
oors. 


@tarna Barron, the soldiers’ friend, gives 
permission to the establishment of the proposed 
— degree” in the Grand Army ya the 

ic. 


" Prevost-Parapon, the new Minister to the 
nited S' is exceedi popular Amert- 
cans in ~~ ee ay fy ea 
ments in his honor 


‘PuE oe of. Saxony, aged seventy, is 
studying the Russian and Polfs 

oa mene some of the best pooty of those 
tongues into German, 


THE Eenperor of the French is greatly mor- 
— Prince eupertal a nneau, who was edu- 


with the is @ much better scho- 
Sain Papetecne con, 

Tue funeral of Jerome Napoleon Bona- 
at Bal was attended only by immediate 
of the and those to whom special invi- 

tations had been extended. 


A PETITION is being g signed at Paris asking 


vay ory ener et te ebrew 
a no Hi 
“persuasion has ever attained. 


, 


M. Barseprenye has completed the statue 


FE Veaire, which to Shoes to Se crema Feats, 
work is in bronze. The number of subscribers 


to it, at one franc each, is 

One of the gifts of Charles Dickens, which 
Mote eal 
for the blind copies of the “Old Shop.” 


caiities Guring the 


Tue late Prince Demidoff has bequeathed 
Se qrend of Fennel ihe Peed sates, okt 
leon.I, took this sword from the Museum 
end bestowel © Coun Tn hecthar Seema. w 

, the Princess 


. 


Aw absurd pe Seewenn Lord Weymouth 

08 SS Aveete peaeuee youn Cetees tm 

They were to k up Ben during 

ears oath fe 8 boots and back- 

ome _— 0 

in his hand an open P'sir Archibalc 
wager. 


a volume of his pieces, in 
and verse. This taining recollections, anec. 
dotes and the great novelist, extending 
9 Ry tful life—will be published by Peter- 
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THE AVANT-COURIERS OF THE COMING MAN,—CHINAMEM IN THE BOTTOMERS’ ROOM IN SAMPSON’S BACTORY, AT NORTH ADAMS, MASSACHUSETTS, BEING INSTRUCTED IN THE ART OF MAKING SHOES. 
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THR AYANT-COURIERS OF THE COMING MAN.—THE SLEEPING QUARTERS OF THE CHINESE WORKMEN, IN SAMPSON'S SHOE MANUFACTORY, AT NORTH ADAMs, MASSACHUSETIS.—FROM A SEETCH 
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IN MEMORIAM—CHARLES DICKENS. 
“*New,’ he murmured, ‘lam happy. He {cll imte a light slumber *** + * filled with figures of men, women, and many children, all with light upon their 
faces.** ** * * and se diod.”—Bicholas Nickleby. 
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anguish, 
sorrow, “In vain.” 


sits at the organ, 
And the room echoes sweet melodies, 
But his heart calls for sounds that are 


better 
Than the sounds that he draws from the 
keys— 
For a chord that has never been sounded, 
A passionate, ecstatic strain— 
And he weeps as he sits at the organ, 
And cries through his sorrow, ‘“ In vain.” 


O artist, musician and poet! 
Three souls that were lent to the earth, 
To brighten with fingers of beauty 
This bare, barren planet of death, 
You dream of the splendors of heaven, 
And vainly have striven to show, 
To the gaze of the clay-fettered mortals, 
The things that no mortal shall know. 








THREE CASTS FOR A 
LIFE. 


BY C. G. ROSENBERG. 


PART II.—THE FRENCH COUNTESS. 


CHAPTER XIX.—THE STREETS OF MOSCOW—GOLD, 
VELVET, RUBIES, PEARLS, SERGE, RED WOOL, 
AND SHEEP-SKIN—THIRSTING FOR BLOOD LIKE 
A TIGER-CAT—THE FREE LANCE — ANOTHER 
PROPHECY—A LITTLE SCANDAL—NEED MUST 
IF THE DEVIL WILLS. 


Tae gilded ‘domes, and long needle-like 
minarets and spires of the old city.of Moscow, 


mer sunlight. It might have seemed that its 
gray and time-worn walls, with its narrow, 
closely unsavory streets and winding alleys, 
had, for this special occasion, cleansed them- 
selves, Their constant stench and perennial 
filth appeared to be forgotten. They have put 
on their marriage garments for the ceremony. 
And why should they not have done so? Such 
a chance as this, for cleanly rejoicing, was but 
seldom offered Was it not the wedding- 
day between Elizabeth, the daughter of the 
great Peter and that young empire his hand 
had reared from its swaddling-clothes? The 
muscle were there. 

When they have 


dawn, long before the hour 
in whieh the fed streaks of awakening day 
colored the Gerad tore seas attra 
and most lanes wate alive with 
the eager and bustling open space, 
lying Found fhe exteror wal of the front of 

been ed with those whose 
“some hours later, re- 
ceive the new Tzarina when she issues from it 
on her way to the ancient Cathedral, in which 
the Patriarch is to anoint and crown her Empress 


of All the Russias. But for the guard on duty 
its numerous 


even the dressing- 
room aud bed-chamber of their “ mother” her- 


Bells have been chiming out their congratu- 
voice upon the clear and azure heaven, 
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expressly for the 
with a few score 
and rudely-armed serfs. He 
t in gold, scarlet, velvet 
and eee” velvet scabbard of his 

is sown with seed-pearls, 
and @ ruby worth a princely estate is set in the 
its curved handle. He carries him- 
the rough pride of one, who feels 
right of standing covered in the 
prese: Tzar or Tzarina. Few, it may be 
candidly owned, availed themselves of any such 
right while they stood under the eyes of Peter. 
name is now whispered, their 
faster as they hear it. 

‘The dead Tzar had taught them, there was 
one will lordiier and one arm heavier than 
their own, while he was living. 

The serfs were staring about them, as they 
defiled behind their masters, through the quaint 
old city. Many of them trod in streets, faced 
with stone and plaster, for the first time. Their 

blank wall, narrow door- 


the first had 
been shapen from beaten gold, and the last 
paved with solid silver. : 

Scarcely a single section of that wide empire 
but had deputed some representative or repre- 


» Every class of Scandinavian and Tartar cos- 
tume, from that of Novgorod and Tarjok to 
Mordovka or the scarcely-civilized Crimea, 
might be counted among its thronging thou- 
sands, 

Women from every province of Russland 
were jostled and crowded together, by men of 
every nationality. 

Here, the fair-haired girl—with her long 
tresses plaited together in a score of different 
lines, almost sweeping the ground with the 
ends of the gold filaments woven in them— 
stands next to the hugely fat woman in her full 
white dress, embroidered, fantastically, on back 
and front, with threads of scarlet wool. There, 
@ massively heavy and triple necklace, of 
plerced and threaded silver coin, jingles upon 
the ear of all who are standing nigh the girl 
whose throat is circled by it, while the short 
red petticoat, with its scant lines, reveals the 
enormous calves and masculine ankles, cased in 
ribbed, blue woolen stockings of another. 
Through these and their male companions, 
pass two men—the first of whom betrays small 
care for the comfort of those amongst whom he 
forces his path. 

They were evidently foreigners of gentle 
blood, although it might have been fancied, 
upon s&ch a day as this one is, their personal 
appearance might have demanded more care, 
either at their own hands or those of their at- 
tendants. 

Both of them are, nevertheless, handsomely 
as well as fashionably dressed. 

The soil and stain, possibly, of a rude night’s 
debauch—Moscow was not behind the rest of 
the world, in the means it could afford for this 
—may have smirched and injured the freshness 
of their attire. 

As the yonngest of these—he, who has been 
more specially aliuded to, could scarcely count 
more than thirty-five seummers—jostles his way 
through the compact crowd, followe' .¥ his 
companion, the small and sparkling eyes vi a 
mass.of Muscovite flesh, incased in the scant 
red petticoat and ribbed blue woolen stockings 
already mentioned, fall upon him. Turning her 
head abruptly round—her body was too largely 
proportioned wholly to revert itself, in that 
densely clustering throng of life—she speaks 
to the male who accompanies, or, it might more 
properly be said, is standing behind her. He is 
young and good-looking, but heavily and mus- 
cularly made. His thews and sinews do not 
shame those of his betrothed. 

Her words are in their own dialect. 

“ Did your eyes see the nobleman’s face—my 
little lambkin ?” 

“ What of it, if they did—Vanina ?” 

“He is thirsting for blood, like a tiger-cat. 
His sight feels and his nostrils smell it—Car- 
lowitz !” 

‘“*What matters it to us—my gray dove? 
Let him go.” 

So, the two men pushed on through the 


crowd—their sheathed rapiers being used as 


levers by them for the purpose of forcing a 
passage, amid curses and pitiful appeals to the 
saints, which rise on all sides—until at length 
they found themselves in front of the Dolgo- 
rouki palace. 
These two individuals are the Count Henri 
de rp ee and the Baron Von Ertheim. 
ué isa overian adventurer, rather than 
a courtier. In the Middle Ages he would have 
been a Free Lance. Now, he sold his sword 
and service to the highest bidder. As their 
purchaser—the Russian Court — did not at pres- 
ent need them, his natural taste for excitement 
had induced him to offer his services to Mon- 
sieur de Chateaupers. 

As they passed the gateway into the inner 
court, they saw Sapichy standing at the foot of 
a private staircase. 

The retinue of the old Prince Dolgorouki 
were drawn up before the lowest step of the 
principal one, which led immediately to the 
State apartments of the mansion. His carriage 
was at its foot. It was resplendent in its richly 
gilded carvings, which had been newly bur- 
nished, and renovated from their lately dingy 
condition. Eight powerful Flemish horses— 
these were splendidly trapped and decorated-— 
were harnessed to it. Two young serfs—evi- 
dently selected for their good looks—dressed in 
white and gold, with long gilt staffs, stood, one 
on each side of either pair. The prince’s stew- 
ard, a gigantic and native Russ—his height was 
considerably more than seven feet, and his at- 
tire was literally gorgeous—might be seen, 
bareheaded, at the door of the carriage. His 
horsé, a huge and jet-black Flemish stallion, 
was held, a few paces behind him, by one of 
his master’s grooms. 

While the French nobleman and his compan- 
ion were crossing the courtyard toward Sa- 
pichy, the old prince descended the staircase. 
He was leaning upon the arm of his personal 
attendant. 

Although he was stepping feebly and with 
difficulty, his shriveled form straightened, and 
his gray eyes seemed to emit sparks of fire, as 
they caught sight of De Chateaupers. 

“ So—you are here !”—he exclaimed, with an 
audible chuckle. 

* Yes— monseigneur !” 

“My words turned out true—eh ” 

** They did.” 

“*T was not so bad a prophet.” 

“On the contrary—prince ! 
all "—replied the young man. 

His brow had blackened as he spoke, and his 
fingers griped angrily at the laced collar of his 
coat. 

“Let me tell you, what I foresee now.” The 
old man lifted his right hand, and pointed with 
its skinny forefinger to Sapichy Dolgorouki. 
** You—two, will track the wolf-cub to his hole.” 
Then, laughing loudly and shrilly, he added— 
“What you choose to do with it, is your own 
affair, not mine. If Russland should count 
one vermin the less—he! he! it will be no 
great matter.” 

After uttering this, he turned his keen eyes 
toward his steward, making a feeble movement 


You foresaw 





sentation to Moscow. 





with his hand, toward the carriage. 


The gigantic menial opened its gilded door. 
After which he advanced to the place where 
the prince had been standing, and lifting that 
attenuated form in his athletic arms, as if it had 
merely been that of an infant, placed him within 
the vehicle. 

His personal attendant followed him. It was 
a@ necessary precaution, considering the age 
and infirmity of his owner, While he did so, 
the giant mounted his horse. The advanced 
portion of the retinue passed through the gates 
of the courtyard, into the space without the 
palace, and es old Dolgorouki bent forward, 
with the polished obeisance of a great aristo- 
crat, to the foreign nobleman, he shot a snake- 
like and savage glance toward his nephew. 

When the carriage quitted the mansion, the 
presence of the prince, without it, was greeted 
by the crowd with a loud and ringing Russian 
cheer. 

The rest of the retinue followed, amd in a few 
moments Henri de Chateaupers and the Baron 
Von Ertheim were the only persons in the inte- 
rior court, with the exception of Sapichy Dol- 
gorouki. 

“You have as yet found nothing ?” queried 
the latter, with a look.of suppressed triumph. 

His question was addressed to the German, 
whose slower comprehension failed to detect 
the meaning of the Russian’s glance, which had 
been at once translated by his companion. The 
naturally shrewd sense of De Chateaupers was 
quickened by his keen anxiety, and the fury 
which was consuming him. 

‘“*We have not—Monsieur le Comte,” 

And you-——” 

As the two replies rang out together, Sapichy 
met the Frenchman’s gaze with his craftily fierce 
eyes. , 

** Know, where he now is.” 

The heart of the husband of Fiodorowna gave 
a great bound, within him. It seemed to leap 
into his throat, as if it would choke him. This 
was only momentary, however, and with an 
angry cry, he said to Sapichy— 

“ Let us go.” 

“ My friend”—replied the Russian—“ hurry 
makes little speed, when the foot is not sure of 
its path.” 

“ What is it that you say ?” 

“We have to find Madame de Chateaupers.” 

“Where Paul Dimitry is, we are sure to find 
her.” 

“ Not so—my friend !” 

“T do not understand you.” 

“This is the fourth day that he has been in 
Moscow. While here, he has not seen her. He 
has attempted no disguise, but has simply kept 
himself out of the way of curiots eyes.” 

‘* What is that to me ?” 

** Nothing !” 

“*] will force him to give her up. You know 
that he isa coward. With cold steel before his 
eyes, he would deny the God which made 
him !” 

“ Perhaps so”—answered Sapichy in a low 
and measured tone, which struck Von Ertheim 
as more sinister and dangerously threaten- 
ing than the blinder but bitterly savage ac- 
cents of De -Chateaupers, ‘ But, remember 
where you are. Cher Paul must be proved to be 
linked with the disappearance of your lady, 
or—you dare not touch him. He knows that, 
and——” 

‘* How ?” cries the Frenchman. 
touch him !” 

“* Look”—says Sapichy, slowly. “ Let us grant, 
you dare cut cher Paul’s throat. He will not 
believe it, until it is done. He is a Boyard, 
now. He knows that the Mother of Russia— 
even ”"—these words were spoken with a subtle 
sneer—“ dare not rob him of life for a little 
scandal.” 

The eyes of Henri de Chateaupers blazed 
like lightning, as Sapichy uttered the last 
words. 

* And you call this, ‘a little scandal’ ? 
hear you rightly ?” 

“You certainly did.” 

“Tell me—then, where J can find your bro- 
ther-in-law”— said the French nobleman, as 
the angry blood crimsoned his brow and cheek, 
and his voice rung out dryly and sharply. “I 
will hunt him down—by myself.” 

“In shaping these words, simple as they 
were, his whole form had seemed to largen and 
expand. The brave vigor of the man actually 
seemed lion-like. Sapichy’s eyes gleamed, like 
those of a hungry panther, when he heard “ ce 
cher” Paul, called his “‘ brother-in-law,” in that 
coldly contemptuous manner. Had he pos- 
sessed less self-command, his wrath must have 
betrayed itself, in his reply. After a pause, he 
quietly answered— 

‘“* It is for many years that I have known you 
—Monsieur Henri de Chateaupers. Man of the 
world as lam, my record with you, in my own 
heart, is clear of any falsehood.” 

He paused, and the Frenchman felt himself 
compelled, as a gentleman, to unequivocally 
admit the fact. 

Tt is—Sapichy !” 

Nevertheless, the reply was neither willingly 
nor courteously shapen. 

** Catharine Dolgorouki loves your wife as she 
might a blood-sister. For her sake, I left her 
on a bed of sickness, because I knew she would 
have mecome toyou.” De Chateaupers started 
as he heard this. The Russian had not before 
mentioned it. “If I say, I will not tell you what 
you ask—it is for your sake and that of Madame 
de Chateaupers, also. When she is safe, it will 
be time enough to think of him. Wait! He 
will leave the city, this day. The crowds, the 
enthusiasm, the hurrying splendor, the ceremo- 
nial will—at any rate, he thinks so—serve him 
as a veil for his movements. Nicholas Ornoff— 
I mean, the Moujik of Wolinski, Ivan—watches 
him. When he goes, we shall follow him, at 
once--the ‘ brother-in-law’ whom, as you do, I 
—hate I” 

All this had been calmly uttered. Scarcely 
one trace of his profound feeling had been al- 
lewed to exhibit itself, until the last word. 

This had contained a whole volume of the 
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courtier’s subtle loathing for the man who had 


inherited the power which had hitherto strength- 
ened his own position. It had been so fiercely 
framed—so bitterly and malignantly shapen, that 
the French gentleman felt his doubt utterly dis- 
sipated. P 

Moreover, every phrase which had fallen from 
Sapichy’s lips, carried the conviction with it, 
that the estimable Russian had simply spoken 
the truth. 

And, truly—he had done so. 

Possibly he may not have told the whole of it. 
Had he dived down into his own soul, he might 
have found other reasons. 

These were darker ones, which no absolute 
neeessity existed, for avowing. Surely, the ex- 
hibition of the ring of the Tzarina might have 
convinced Paul Dimitry, if his cowardice did 
not ‘yield to the presence of the husband of the 
woman he claimed as his property, that it would 
be better for him to abandon his attempt. 
Here, however, inquiries might be made—too 
much publicity would become compulsory—a 
stigma might attach, if it so chanced that ‘ce 
cher” Paul was, as a mere matter of expediency, 
totally dispensed with. A hundred—Nay! for 
aught he knew, two hundred versts from Mos- 
cow, with none present save his own serfs—the 
gentleman whose wife he had saved for him, 
and the German Free Lance, whose silence, he 
felt certain, must be a readily appreciable com- 
modity, the affair was much easier, Pshaw! 
He could, of course, compel the silence of the 
first. That of the two last would be his—the 
one, for love—the other, for money. 

De Chateaupers knew nothing of this. 

Had it been told him, he would have, proba- 
bly, refused to believe it. Not, perhaps—that he 
fanatically believed in the holiness of relation- 
ship by marriage, but because, he could scarcely 
credit the degree of duplicity which the Russian 
gentleman might be now showing. 

Consequently, it was, frankly and freely, he 
extended his hand to the Count Dolgorouki, 
saying, as he did so— 

*“Sapichy! I was wrong.” 

It was to the full as freely, if not, altogether, 
so frankly, the Russian gentleman grasped his 
proffered hand. 

After this, accompanying him to his chamber 
with Von Ertheim, Henri de Chateaupers heard 
all which he had yet discovered. 

On the preceding night, after quitting the 
presence of the Tzarina, Sapichy had requested 
the French Count, once more, carefully to detail 
all which he had heard, respecting the dis- 
appearance of Fiodorowna. After balancing 
each separate item of the account, minutely and 
scrupulously, he had asked where the ex-Moujik 
of Wolinski then was. 

“Tn my apartments.” 

** Detained there ?” 

‘* He is under the charge of one of my domes- 
tics.” 

Dolgorouki smiled pleasantly. To tell the 
truth, such a means of keeping a runaway-serf, 
who might be useful as a witness, presented it- 
self to his mind, as a decided novelty. Hew- 
ever, he said nothing. To his astonishment, he 
found tbe present Nicholas Ornoff sleeping the 
sleep of a child who forgets, in his slumber, all 
chance of the threatened rod. The fact was, 
the man had recalled his memories of the 
French nobleman. He had watched his face, 
that night, as he had examined it years since. 
Save in age, it had scarcely changed. Its 
momentary feelings might be as transparently 
seen, It was as an open book for his soul, in 
which its passion, its honor, its love, and its 
truth were clearly written. He knew, he might 
trust it better for mercy and protection, than 
he could any of those slavishly tyrannical ne- 
tures—the slave has always a strong touch of 
the tyrant, when the chance is given him—in 
contact with whom, he had so unluckily thrust 
himself. Therefore, he regarded the chamber 
in which he was found, as an actual haven of 
refuge. Nor—indeed, under the circumstances 
—was he altogether wrong. But for the Spe- 
cial Secretary of the French Embassy, the knout 
might have already forced him to own, what of 
his life, had, so long, been kept secret. 

He was now roused from his slumber. 

“ You are well met with—Ivan !” 

When the eyes of the ex-Moujik fell on the 
sneeringly-cold expression of the Russian noble- 
man, his face expressed the most abject fear, 
and he groveled on the floor of the room, be- 
fore him. 

‘““We have no time to waste "—said Sapichy 
Dolgorouki. ‘ Rise !” 

The present Nicholas Ornoff answered every 
question which was put to him, by the courtier, 
truly. His cunning has recognized in him, a 
craft which was superior to his own. He might 
have lied to De Chateaupers—he would, cer- 
tainly, have lied to Fiodorowna, touching all 
which might expose him to any risk ; but he 
dared not do so, to the astuteness garmented 
with power, now questioning him. 

Among the answers which he gave to Sapichy, 
he casually alluded to the Servian whom he had 
seen following the French lady. When he did so, 
the glance of the questioner lit up with the 
flash of a conviction, he touched the moral trail 
which he had to follow. 

“Give me this man”—he asked Henri de 
Chateaupers. ‘‘ While you and Von Ertheim 
endeavor to discover Paul from above, I will 
burrow for his hole. Badger-like, he is certain 
to be trapped.” 

It is of the result of his quest, that he is now 
telling Henri de Chateaupers. 

Sapichy believed that he knew the Servian. 
Possibly, he may have employed him, at some 
anterior time. Who knows? He directed the 
ex-Moujik to go to a tavern, some mile and a 
half beyond the limits of the eastern suburb, 
and inquire for a man by the name of Basili. 
“If he be there—you will tell him, provided 
you recognize his face, that I need him. If 
he be absent, I trust to your wit and shrewd- 
ness to discover all you may.” 

The pseudo Ornoff pointed out, that—‘‘ it was 
already within one hour of midnight.” 





“What of that? The night-hawk flies in the 
darkness when the pigeon roosts. Go!” 
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Then; Dolgorouki, as he was vaiens to the 
bed from which some hours since Souminé had 
roused him, gave his attendant strict injunction 
to awaken him—“ as soon as ”"—he paused for 
a short space and looked fixedly on the ex- 
Moujik—*" Yes! as soon as Nicholas Ornoff re- 
turns.” 

The serf felt the toils had gradually tightened 
round him. He knew that he must obey. 

About half-past five, he re-entered the Dol- 
gorouki Palace, and Sapichy was immediately 
aroused from the tranquil slumber which had 
for the last six hours blotted out all his care. 
But, it would be wrong to name it, so. The 
Russian was moving in his true element. 
Cunning and daring were required to accom- 
plish the task, he had set himself. And, should 

he do so—Pish! he had, since the Tzarina, 
Elizabeth, had given away, never doubted for a 
single instant, that he must succeed. 

Ivan had not found the Servian. But, he 
had been, even, far luckier than Sapichy had 
hoped. He had seen Paul Dimitry leaving the 
kabak, and with the prompt wit of his race had 
immediately turned and followed him. After 
housing the son of the Boyard, he had returned 
to the tavern. The Servian had left it, since 
the preceding morning. Where to, or whither 
—he could not learn. 

After drinking with the keeper of the kabak, 
and paying for two pints of corn-brandy, he 
had then retraced his steps to the man who 
had taken possession of him, so unscrupulously. 

Sapichy had listened to every particular, that 
Tvan had recounted, with a greedy earnestness. 
Then, he thought for a few moments. Possibly, 
he regretted that he should have left Podatchky 
at Berenzoff—believing, as;he, necessarily, then 
did, that there might be need for him, there, 
but none, here. 

Summoning his attendant, he bade him ac- 
company Nicholas Ornoff. 

‘*You will go, within a safe distance, whence 
you can watch the dwelling in which Paul 
Dimitry is lodged. When he starts, send Fera- 
ponte back. You will follow Paul. He must 
not see you.” 

As he gave these orders to the ex-Moujik of 
Wolinski, that individual looked troubled. He, 
nevertheless, replied— 

“ T obey— master !” 

The son-in-law of the dead Boyard, at once, 
noted his apparent unwilli: gness. 

“ Hearken—Ivan !” he said. “If you prefer 
remaining, you can do so.” 

It was with a timid look that the runaway 
serf searched that coldly implecabie and scorn- 
ful countenance. Then, with a bowed head 
and compressed lip, as one who feels he has no 
choice but “doing as the devil wills,” he re- 
plied— 

“*T go where my lord wiils me.” 

“ That is well.” 

By the orders of the Count Dolgorouki, his 
attendant had then horsed the luckless or un- 
lucky Ivan—for the ex-Moujik was completely 
unable to determine his position on the rung of 
Fortune’s ladder—and himself. 

The Russian nobleman was now awaiting the 
return of Feraponte. 

Suddenly, the voices of a hundred cannon 
roll their thunder across the crowded tumult 
in the lanes and streets, lying between the Dol- 
gorouki Palace and the Kremlin. Then, the 
roar of popular acclamation peals over the 
housetops—filling the arched heaven above the 
old city. 

The new Tzarina is already upon her way 
to the Cathedral. 

Almost at the same moment, the serf who 
had been officiating in Podatchky’s place, as the 
personal attendant of Sapichy Dolgorouki, en- 
tered the apartment. 

Before he had uttered a syllable, the three 
gentlemen knew that Paul Dimitry was, al- 
ready, on the road. 





CHAPTER XX.—SUMMER HEAT AND ANGRY MEM- 
ORY—L’HOMME PROPOSE, MAIS DIEU DISPOSE— 
DROPPING THE NEW NAME—STOPPING TO FEED 
—GAGGED AND BOUND—ACCEPTING THE INEVI- 
TABLE—EMPTYING A FILLED MOUTH—THE EX- 
PERIMENT OF FIRE. 


THE morning upon which Fiodorowna de 
Chateaupers has last been seen, has ripened 
into a hot and cloudless day. It is long past 
noon, The dry air has been warmed by the 
blazing sun into a heat which is swelteringly 
oppressive, and the parehed and yellow sward 
steams under the arid breath of the furnace- 
like heaven. 

It is a sweeping and undulating expanse of 
nearly barren country—watered, only, by a few 
broken rivulets, and studded, here and there, 
by a clump of spruce pine, scattered dwarf oak 
and hemlock, or a straggling and solitary Scotch 
fir. The swelling rise and fall of the ground 
impedes the view along the rough and lonely 
track, which yon dark rider is following. It is 
Paul Dimitry. He is completely alone. The 
same la:gely-boned and vigorous steed, which 
had belonged to the dead Boyard, carries him. 
It, had borne him to Berenzoff, to be present in 
the mansion, although, not in the chamber of 
his dying father. 

What is he thinking of—now ? 

His evilly, unscrupulous will—so daring to 
plot and contrive, so rashly crafty in execution, 
yet so timidiy craven to the baffling opposition 
it might meet with--seems now blind to every 
porsibility, which may rise to thwart his present 
purpose. A shrewdly bitter smile curves his lip, 
and draws his bead-like black eyes into narrow 
lines. He, even, chuckles to himeelf, as the 
whip. he carries strikes the horse he rides— 
nor, strikes it, mercifully. Something has 
come back to his memory. His ride to Potzeck 
with Ivan Dimitry, on the day, nine years 
since, when his now dead sire had chased him 
forth into the world, in response to his cry for 
** pardon !” i 

Does he not remember whose: pitiful~cry. 





twrned the point of the incensed Boyard’s 
sword from his throat, when the old giant had 





determined upon slaying him, where he knelt, 
thrust against the railing of the gallery in front 
of the tavern ? 

Not he! Why should he? 

He only recalls his own selfish passion, his 
own mad desire—what he has before suffered 
when she was torn from his lust—the penury 
and suffering that mad frenzy had brought 
upon him, subsequently. 

All of this is, now, past for ever. 

Never shail he again. suffer, in that bitter 
agony, nor, curse in his malevolence as he en- 
dures his unappeased desire. 

He laughs—this time, aloud. 

It rings out, like the laugh of a demon. 

As he rides on, the glaring sun burns more 
intensely. He does not feel it. Those fiercely 
unholy thoughts lap his soul in a fire of their 
own—a fire which renders him.unconscious of 
the external heat. But for the cowardice of 
his nature, he could have ridden through 
actual flame without knowing he did so, until 
his flesh had peeled from him, in blistering 
pain. 

Yes! He had managed the business, well. 

His sister Catharine was dying—so he veri- 
tably believed—at Berenzoff. Sapichy Dolgo- 
rouki, his brother-in-law—may they both be 
accursed—was watching beside her bed. Amid 
the splendor, excitement, and abounding gran- 
deur of that day, in Moscow, who would have 
attended to the flery reclamations and furious 
appeals of Henri de Chateaupers? To-morrow, 
they would have to hunt up the traces of those 
who had borne off his—ay! his serf. It would 
be long enough, ere they found them. 

He had computed the chances, thoroughly, 
for himself, but had not reckoned those against 
him. 

If he had reflected on the old French saying, 
—"* homme propose,mais Dieu dispose,” he 
might have hesitated on counting his pullets, 
before they had emerged from the shell. 

The length of a verst behind him, hidden, 
save occasionally, by the billowy variations of 
the parched ground, follows another horseman. 
He is out of Moscow, now—at work for those 
who, formerly, have known him. His new name 
may be definitely dropped here, and he need, 
no longer, be called Nicholas Ornoff. It is the 
former Moujik of Wolinski—Ivan. The Tartar 
pony, on which he ismounted, covers the rough 
and broken earth, quickly, with its short, 
shambling and uneven stride. Beneath the 
broiling sun, the copious sweat pours in rivers 
from his face. At present, he is cursing his 
saint, for having thus broken up his comfort, 
and destroyed his faith in his security. Never- 
theless, it is with true Muscovite patience and 
endurance, that he trots along, upon the visible 
trail. 

Scarcely another mile in his rear, come two 
of Sapichy’s serfs. They have the look of, and 
have been soldiers, having served with their 
master in the last Turkish campaign. Both of 
them are heavily armed. 

Behind them, again, but at a somewhat 
greater distance, a party of some forty horse- 
men may be seen. At their head ride the hus- 
band of Fiodorowna, Von Ertheim, and Dol- 
gorouki, All of these are armed, also. Some 
twenty of them are the Russian’s own serfs— 
the remainder belong to his uncle, the old 
Prince. They were ready to start, ten minutes 
after Feraponte returned to the Palace. 
Sapichy, it has already been mentioned, knew 
the Servian. He might be dangerous, if a less 
numerous interference with a paying occupa- 
tion presented itself. 

Yet Dolgorouki and the German are well 
used to the exigencies of forced marches. 
They have served. 

Preparing for the heat of the mid-day, they 
have improvised a species of Turkish caftan to 
protect their neck and shoulders from the broil- 
ing rays of the sun. 

Yet, no sooner do they come to a stream, 
than they ride along its course, for, perhaps, a 
hundred yards. Even Starbeam —for the 
French gentleman is mounted on the Arab 
stallion—whinnies with a glad delight as the 
fresh water splashes up, from his eager hoofs, 
on his hot and panting sides. His voice is in- 
stantly suppressed by his rider, although the 
little wind there is, blows from the object of 
their pursuit. 

“It is useless "—says Sapichy, with a cynical 
smile. ‘Cher Paul’s ears must be keen, if they 
can hear Starbeam, with nearly two versts be- 
tween him and the stallion.” 

They still rode on. 

Paul Dimitry has only tarried once. Then it 
was barely for twenty or thirty minutes. This 
was at a hut, half scooped out from the soil, 
built of stones and earth, and thatched with 
the course reed of the country. 

A semi-outlaw from the half civilization of 
Russian life—such as a Western trapper, some 
fifty years since, may have been, for game was 
plenty—dweit here. Unlike the Western trap- 
per, he, however, took the small piece of money 
given him, greedily—as well as assisting, un- 
asked, at the meal, and finishing the bottle of 
French brandy which Paul had removed from 
his saddle-bags. Possibly, the Servian had 
warned him of the stranger’s advent, when he 
paused there, for a moment, in the morning. 
Otherwise, he might more distinctively have 
asserted his difference from the Western trap- 
per, s0 hungry was the glare from his eyes, 
when he saw the purse in the hands of his 
guest. 

No sooner had the brother-in-law of Sapichy 
dismounted, than Ivan concealed himself and 
his pony in the almost dried-up bed of a small 
winter stream, waiting there until he was 
joined by the two serfs. One of them immedi- 
ately retraced his way, in order to warn his 
master. 

A rapid order came. back. 

The serfs dismounted, advancing quickly up 
the bed of the rivalet—it Was scareely more 
than a deep near the hut as they 
could, without betraying themselves. Then— 
throwing themselves flat upon its sloping bank, 
they wormed their way toward its rear, hid- 





den, while they were doing so, by the shift- 
ing irregularities of the ground. 

As Dimitry issued from the den—it might, 
with greater propriety have been called so— 
they were barely three paces behind it. 

Until he again mounted, and was ata suf- 
ficient distance from his temporary tarrying- 
place to enable the men to execute Dolgorou- 
ki’s orders, without the sound of any struggle 
reaching his ears, Ivan had remained, motion- 
less as a statue. After this, he had remounted 
his Tartar pony, and emerging from the hollow, 
deliberately advanced. 

The animal neighed shrilly when it again 
found itself on the open although broken land. 

When he heard the sound, the temporary 
host of the Servian’s employer turned his head. 
His first impulse was to rush after and warn 
him, But as he bounded forward, Sapichy’s 
serfs, who had risen, leaped upon the man’s 
flying form. He rolled upon the earth, beneath 
them, under the sudden shock. Ere "he real- 
ized his situation, he found himself gagged 
with a handful of sandy earth, which had been 
thrust between his forcibly unclosed teeth, and 
his hands bound firmly behind his back with 
the strip of untanned leather, which had hith- 
erto done duty for one of them, asa bridle, All 
had passed so instantaneously, that his mo- 
mentary surprise had prevented the utterance 
of a single cry, until he was completely inca- 
pacitated from finding a voice for it. 

At first, the man’s fary was frightful, although 
he could ‘neither move his arms nor speak. 

But as the ringing horse-tramp of the ap- 
proaching party became audible, and they 
finally appeared, his whole demeanor under- 
went a sudden change. With the philosophic 
resignation of the Muscovite or the Red Indian, 
he had accepted the inevitable. 

“Clean out the rascal’s mouth”—were the 
first words of the Russian nobleman, as he de- 
tected, with one quick glance, the means 
adopted to silence him. “If he cries out, cut 
his throat.” 

The man’s look perused, in a furtive manner, 
the countenance of him who had spoken. Dol- 
gorouki knew that his warning had been heard. 

“ We lose time with him ”"—said De Chateau- 
pers, sharply. 

He had spoken in French. 

‘On the contrary! We gain it.” 

“Th what way ?” 

“Would Paul Dimitry have tarried to eat 
with any one, Basili had not assured him, was 
safe ?” 

‘“Then—the fellow will not speak.” 

“ Par le bon Dieu !” cried Von Ertheim, who 
knew the country he had sold his brain and his 
sword to, as thoroughly, as if he had been born 
in it—* you will see.” 

To empty the mouth of their prisoner had 
been a far more difficult task than filling it, for 
the two serfs. But, at last, it was done. 

“My name is Dolgorouki—Sapichy Dolgo- 
rouki!” The accents, as they fell on the ears 
of the man, were ominously meaning. ‘“ Do 
you know it?” 

He whom he had addressed, replied—*‘I do, 
great master !” 

The skin of the man’s face had grown of a 
livid gray, as the answer left his lips. 

‘* What is yours ?” 

* Androwitch—master !” 

“Listen then to me—Androwitch! and an- 
swer clearly.” 

“ Let my lord question his slave !” 

“You know where the Servian—Basili, now 
is?” 

“He is here, and he is there, like the wild 
eagle! What should my lord’s slave know of 
the whereabouts of Basili ?” 

“ Think !” 

““T do”—replied the man, shaking his head. 

“We will try fire.” The Russian nobleman 
turned to Feraponte and another serf. ‘ Dis- 
mount. Tear down the hut, and pile its wood— 
here.” 

He pointed to the feet of the prisoner. 

“Stay — master! Let Androwitch have 
time.” 

“T have none to spare.” 
ture he again spoke to Feraponte. 
you.” 

“The master is a great prince,” 

“Is he ?” 

“T will answer.” 

* You will take us—there !” 

“* Androwitch dares not.” 

“ Be quick—Feraponte !” 

‘As the two attendants of Sapidhy lay their 
hands upon the thatch of the hut, the man, with 
an actually despairing cry, exclaims— 

“The master shall be obeyed.” 

Great as his dread of the Servian might be— 
whatever the link which bound him to Basill, 
the present danger was close upon him. He 
had been, once, a soldier, and had served in the 
same campaigns with the Russian Count. Did 
he not know, whenever the word of Dolgorouki 
had been passed for evil, it had been kept, re- 
ligiously. 

In some few minutes more, the pursuing party 
had again resumed their road. 

They were, now, traveling due North. 

“Did I not tell you so ?” asked Von Ertheim 
of the Frenchman, who chanced to be beside 
him when they started. While the German 
baron spoke, his finger was pointed in the direc- 
tion of Androwitch. ‘“ Terror unties the Tartar 
tongue.” 

Horsed on a sturdy animal, in front of one of 
the most muscularly shapen and trustworthy 
of Sapichy’s followers, the hands of the man 
were still firmly bound, behind him. 

De Chateaupers smiled, grimly. 

Perhaps, but for the trouble which had, in 
the last few hours, temporarily re-fashioned his 
whole nature, he might not have felt, at the 
moment, as he now did, That savage agony 
had called the darker elements of his character 
—hitherto quiescent—into active life, while for 
the time, it had bruised ont all its tenderer and 
more gentle lines. But for this change in him, 
even, if the strong hand had ceased to write its 
own rules, he might have regarded the very 


With a flerce ges- 
“Doas I bid 





Muscovite style of forcing imto service an un- 
willing guide, just put in evidence by the bro- 
ther-in-law of Dimitry, far differently. As it 
now was with him what should he care? The 
man’s service had been needed. It was, merely 
another sample of the barbarism he had always 
recognized urider the Russian skin. Scratch it, 
and you find the Tar.ar. He had won his wife, 
by the chance of a dice-throw. She had been 
stolen from him while he was officially attend- 
ing the coronation of the “ Mother of All Rus- 
sia.” The guide to the presumed place of her 
captivity, had been compelled into the service 
he had to perform, by the agreeable threat of be- 
ing roasted alive 

What ated. ‘could there be at the grim 
smile which curved the mouth of the French- 
man, even, through the savage rage of his suf- 
fering. 
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NEWS BREVITIES. 


Concress has ordered a survey of the harbor 
at Alton, Illinois, 


Ivuicrant trains pass Mankato, Minn., at 
the rate of forty wagons a day. 

Srxrzen of the Fathers have died since the 
assembling of the Ecumenical Council. 


New Hampsuire is talking of increasing 
the small salaries of its Supreme Court Judges. 


A Chinese jank, built Sa Ostestinte. 
been launched at Vancouver, on Pacific coast. 


A woman in Oshkosh, Iowa, has been fined 
£0 St CEES 6 aot ems Se head of another 

y. 

A preacuer in Minnesota supplies nine 
churches, his circuit ~~ 2 es miles long. Last year 
his entire salary was } 

A FARMER in ‘Albis, bia, Monroe county, Iowa, 
is empl Chinese field hands, and says that they 
are worth more than their weight in tea. ¥ 

A Kenosna (Wisconsin) fisherman lately 
took two thousand eight hundred _— of trout 
and writefish from his net at one i 

A Savannan man, to save his life, had re- 
cently to knock his assailant off a steamer into the 
river. He then jumped in and rescued him. 


San Franciscans congnes that frequently, 
the epies, =, peeing eS > here te the wooden 
sidew. \ 
ou. Richmond “ Dispatch ” "tnalate that 

t a. rag J the interest u her new 
co coupon ie in Richmond, and not in New 

Cincinnati wishes to have a National Con-, 


vention of manufacturers and inventors at the same 
time with the Industrial Exposition in that city next 





has 


Towa does not know which to brag most 
=, its female Sheriff, or | Bh twenty-one years’ old 


male Sheriff, who is tall, and weighs but) 
twenty-eight pounds. 

A VIOLENT hailstorm occurred lately in the 
vicinity of Burlington, Wis. Stones the of a 
pigeen’s fell, and im some localities the ground 
was white with hail. 


t 

Tue lead mines in the vicinity of Locust 
Mound, Mo., are just now receiving great attention. 
Many leads are yielding from three to four thousand 

pounds a day to the hand. l 


LL geen rec eoniate of the four grand Saen- 
cinnati, two weeks ago, were 
21, 000. eoThe te picnic ly $12,000, and the sub- 
scriptions amounted to 
Tue labor unions may not, after all, have 
so much cause to fear the Chinese im The 
have already 


Celestial laborers at Sonowa, Califi 
learned to strike for higher wages. 
A New Hawpsnire girl took a pinch of 
ened the a + day, 4 entenes five a § without 
w a lively attack of spasms 
nich ve left Lastee a critical condition. : 
Tue Memphis “ Avalanche” has heard that 
there were five murders in Kansas City in one 4 


, and it advocates the immediate establishment 
to such a lively and enter- 


At a meeting of the Canal Board, held on 
the 16th ult,, it was decided that the so-called 
“ Black River awards” ” were ph a gg U and 


that those causes shall be sent 
appraisers for rehearsal. 

Tue steamer Van Zandt arrived at Alton, 
Tilinois, Gn the 10th inst., having in tow the largest 
raft ever afloat upon the "Mississippi. The raft con- 
tained 2,600,000 feet of lumber, and covered an area 
of three and one-half acres. 

An Indiana boy lately had to go te Terre 
Haute to get a crooked piece of wire oben out of his 
nose, which had there when he was Ae de Re to 
imitate a sleight-of-hand performer in 
through his SS aisdasa 


A Montana farmer has found use for a 


sandhil) crane. py tay be Ae most of his 
time in the potato lot, feas potajo 
meal which the long-limbed ped seems to as 


fondly as his master does a dish of strawberries. 


A Matxe woman, impressed with the idea 
that she should die suddenly and immediately, called 
upon a neighbor a few days ago, and askéd as an 
especial favor that she would cut out and make for 
her a shroud, as “ she was just it her size.” 


A Forma man says he will have about 
3,000 dozen pineapples for market this year, and that 
he e ts to realize from $2.50 to $5 per dozen for 
them. He further says that he and three little 
sons do all the labor necessary in their cultivation. 


ey -FIvE families of Hollanders, being 

on of a a colony, have just settied in Sioux 

ey have entered and will occupy all 

the Government land in four wenn in the centre 
of which they will lay out a town, to be called Hope. 


A MARRIED woman from Worcester, Mass., 
followed her husband to Hartford, whither he had 
deserted with a young girl, and, instead of making a 
fuss, entered into a compromise by which she re- 
ceived $250 cash and is to receive $5 per week here- 
after for her support. 


~ Kentucky paper has come to the defense 


nty, Towa. 


and championship —y- 3! as @ manly virtue. 
It con’ that “softness of manners, patience of 
disposition, kindness of as slowness to anger— 
these are the 0 aoe ~ WA AY 
them are consistent resolution, and un- 
daunted courage.” 

A Savannan paper reports that “a very 


two hundred 
ork, and adds 
and 


extensive turtle,” w 
pounds, has nm sent thence to New 
that, “asa soup-turtle it is superior ‘to the 
the more ty soft-shell variety, ha 

bined flav f sturgeon apd alligator, 

more extensive in its make-up than others of 4 
class.” 
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to Lord Cornwallis at Ballimanuck, in Ireland ; 
was with Nelson, in 1801, at the capture of Co- 
penhagen; witnessed the famous interview 
between Napoleon and Alexander, which led to 
the peace of Tilsit, in 1807 ; fought under the 
Duke of Wellington in the Spanish Peninsula in 
1808-10, displaying such gallantry against Mas- 
sena at Busaco as to secure a promotion ; was 
stationed at the Cape of Good Hope in 1811, 
and distinguished himself in the first Caffre 
war ; and in 1816-17 was an officer of the guard 
that haa the custody of the Emperor Napoleon 
at St. Helena. After a service of twenty-nine 
years he soid out his captain’s commission in 
the 60th Rifles, in 1818, and subsequently went 
to Australia as superintendent of the convict 
station at Bathurst; in 1837 he removed to 
Tahiti, from which island he was forcibly ex- 
pelled by the French in 1842, in consequence of 
having taken warmly the side of the Protestant 
missionaries in a controversy with Papal prop- 
agandists. For several years he traveled ex- 
tensively on the Continent. In 1847 he went 
to take charge of Lord Howard de Wal- 
den’s estates in Jamacia, but, disgusted with 
the disorganization of labor that followed 
the Ifberation of the slaves, he came, in the 
following year, at the age of eighty-two, to| 
New York, where he has ever since had his 
abode. He brought with him to New York his 
widowed daughter and grandson, both of whom 
soon died, and for nearly twenty years the 
poor, childless old gentleman has lived quite 
alone, in the enjoyment, however, of wonderful 
health, in the full possession of all his faculties 
and the vigorous use of his limbs. 

Captain Lahrbush is a good churchman, and 
regularly attends morning services on fine Sun- 
days at the Church of the Ascension in the 
Fifth avenue. An arm-chair is placed for the 
old captain in the middle aisle, just in front of 
the chancel rail, which he occupies by courtesy 
of thé churchwardens. He goes through the 
forms of kneeling and standing with something 
of military precision, and his voice, piped ina 
high treble, may be heard in the responses 











above the rest of the congregation. 

It is his custom to retire at eight o'clock in | 
the evening, and to rise with the dawn. His ap- | 
pearance is tliat of hale old age, as if he might 
live many years, and he is as particular in his 
purchases to buy articles that will last as if he | 
was but five-and-twenty. 

Every year his birthday is commemorated | 
with a grand dinner, at which lawyers, authors, | 
military and naval men are accustomed to as- | 
sist. 

Although the venerable captain keeps him- | 
self rather secluded at his rooms, he seems to 
be gaining many stanch friends every year of | 
his existence. He is a good conversationalist, 
and appreciates very highly all attentions paid | 
him. He is cheerful, has a quite active — 
ory, and bias fair to live many years. 

In March last, General J. Watts de Peyster | 
fave Captain Lahrbush the annual dinner, 
whith Was attended by the most influential men | 
of the ¢ity. 








Svcckss or a Cottede ror WORKINGWOMEN. | 
-——The Workingwomen’s College, in England, is 
now in its fifth year, and has greatly prospered. 
has a good library and coffee-room. Its | 
classes are taught gratuitously by a council of 
teachers, mostly ladies. 
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OUR SUMMER RESORTS.—THE WOOQDSBURGH HOUSE, AT ROCKAWAY, LONG ISLAND, N. ¥. 


A GLANCE AT THE HOUSE: OF 
REPRESENTATIVES. 


A RUSTIC, on whom, for the first time, dawns 
the pillared splendor of the Capitol Building, 
about which critics tear their hair—speaking in 
metaphor, since, most of these criics being 
feminine, it would be an exceedingly expensive 
thing to de pruactically—but which building is 
quite beautiful enough for him, with the shin- 
ing whiteness and long retreating lines of its 
colonnades and architraves, with its soaring 
dome a cloud of light far over his head, with 
its sentinel of Armed Liberty forever on guard 
high above all the people—our rustic, entering 
this great place—/ull of memories, full of sur- 
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prises—is presently entangled in a labyrinthine 
way of stuccos and statues, marbles, frescoes, 
cupids, cherubs, gilding, pilasters, and encaus- 
tic tiles, and has been set right by a dozen 
lackeys a dozen times before he learns cor- 
rectly the way that takes him through the 
mighty rotunda, under whose far-reaching 
heaven, for all its pictured sunset clouds of 
gaudy harem-scenes atop, and sprawling his- 
tories around, his heart beats quick with pride 
and pleasure; the way which leads him at last— 
lobbies crossed and stair-cases surmounted, and 
Leutze’s giant pic-nic party safely encountered 
and left behind—into the galleries of the House 
of Representatives. He finds then that the 
place of his imaginations and ambitions, the 
great foram of the nation’s intellect and power, 
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CAPTAIN LAHRBUSH, THE OLDEST MAN IN AMERICA.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY 
c& D. FREDERICES & 60. 











is an enormous oblong room, lighted from above 
through a ceiling of ground and painted glass, 
set in deep caissons, and of so extraordinarily 
heavy appearance that the bald heads beneath 
seem to be in perpetual danger of being crushed 
by its instant fall; a ceiling everywhere en- 
crusted with the gilding which, on bosses and 
nodes and drops and lattices, has apparently 
leaked through the roof, and is to be seen de- 
pending, in enormous yellow staiactites, above 
the uppermost benches. The room beneath is 
lined with empty panels, painted to represent 
satin damask; one or two portraits decorate 
the Speaker’s background; the doors are of 
deep blue, the carpet of green and gold; the 
desks, of an ugly yellow wood, elaborately 
carved, lend a Chinese character to the pic- 
ture ; : and the white marble rostrum, of Speaker 
and dlenks, complete the torrid incongruity, so 
far as color goes, of all the scene. 

The air which our rustic now begins to 
breathe, while taking this survey of his own 
and the national property, is something too 
dense and dreadful to be found outside of a 
coal-pit or the Black Hole ; before he has been 
there an hour, his head aches badly With it, his 
eyes are heavy and clogged with 1 = sees it 
lying thickly, like a cloud of dust, e other 
end across the great chamber, and boars thes 
even members of the House die every year of 
the effects of the terrible want of ventilation, 
the whole body of victims being too far ovet- 
come by the subtle enemy’s engines of asphyxia 
to find energy and courage enough to put him 
out of their way, and he no longer wonders at 
the dark and acrimonious taunts and dissen- 
sions that fly from mouth to mouth of the men- 
tal wrestlers down there beneath him, for peo- 
ple who breathe such black and bitter air must 
needs give it back only in black and bitter 
words. 

A new astonishment, and a greater one than 
any other of all that he has been called upon to 
meet since he came in under the dark base- 
ment arches, here greets the rustic, as, looking 
down into that vast dusty arena, he sees in 
what style the nation is governed by these 
men, whose names and whose shadows he has 
reverenced, while they loomed in the mists of 
remoteness, as large as dem gods. 

Every style of man he sees, from ape to 
} angel; the heavy and the light, the cunning 

and the bold, the long equine face, the rodent 
| with thin jaws and shining teeth ; here le the 
| sharp vulpine; there, the snarling canine; 
| here are men that may once have been kingly 
lions in their native lairs ; and there aré those 
one dares not call cats, for fear of their claws. 
What a pandemonium it is! The clapping 
hands, the flying pages, the gossipers in the 
aisles, the laughers in the lobbies, the quarrel- 
ing debaters demolishing the roaring speech- 
maker, the snores of the tired law-makers 
stretched upon the side lounges, the patter of 
the perpetual fusillade upon the countless epit- 
toons, the members bustling in from the com- 
| Inittee-roome, the members bustling out, the 
| gyumastic menibers balancing themselves with 
| @ hand on opposite desks and their feet ewing- 
tng to and fro in the air, the members ram- 
bling arm-in-arm deep in bosom confidences, 
the members smoking in the doorways with 
their hats on, the members contemplating the 
manufacture of their boots elevated on their 
desks before them, the members rattling news- 
Papers, the busy members whose pens scratch 
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on unobstructed by all the riot, the boys de- 

the autograph-boys seeking 
whom they may devour, the conversations in 
the corners, the gavel of the Speaker hammer- 
tag over all the din and disorder like the gavel 
of the auctioneer when Rome put up her pur- 
ple to the highest bidder—it all seems to our 
poor confounded rustic, after that first —— 
horror-struck glance of his, like a revelation 
Bedlam, and he believes that his laws are made 
by a parcel of schoolboys enjoying one per- 
petual recess, and he swears, in his haste, that 
these men are like the pirates he has read 
pane carousing and reveling while the ship 

wn. 

But, ab he sits there, and the nebulous confu- 
tion of the scene resolves itself more and more 
plainly before his eyes, he sees his error, and 
learns finally that business is absolutely being 
done in the midst of all this discord, and he de- 
cides anew concerning the actors on that stage, 
that they must be great men who can do it. He 
learns that the tarnished stars of old States are 
being furbished up to their original brightne: 
and restored to the galaxy of the nation 
heaven ; that immense sums of money are be- 
ing drawn through all the great veins of the 
country into the national treasury, and appro- 
priated for the lubricating of the wheels of 
government ; that land enough to constitute 
the surface of smali planets is being generously 
granted in subsidy to vast railroad corpora- 
tions ; that bills are being brought in, resolu- 
tions are flying about, and objections being 
taken } that this fine play which is going on at 
one moment, like an old game of childhood’s 


years, 
“ Open gates as as the sky, 
and iat King tay his rainy pass by,” 

is a division of the House on some important 
vote, and that this sudden and complete aban- 
donment of everything below to the Lord of 
Misrule himself, is a call of the ayes and noes, 
and that half of the dust and the commotion 
which gave him so much disturbance is occa- 
sioned by the very whirl and whirr of the-work. 

And the workers? After all, there canbe no 
drones down there, for every member’s district. 
has numberless towns full of numberless peti- 
tioners, letter-writers, beggars, interests de- 
manding peculiar legislation, politicians de- 
manding their reward, office-seekers their 
offices, and swarming with a myriad of voters 
who each and all believe that they own their 
member of Con body and soul. 

First of all, now that his brain and his eye- 
sight have become more clear, our rustic takes 
note of the Speaker of the House, a man of 
powerful frame and bland: face, quick as the 
lightning in his peints and rulings, but wanting 
the deep and resonant music of voice with 
which Mr. Banks used to fill the air when de- 
claring his peerless parliamentary decisions. 
It is a fine station and coign of vantage for a 
politician, the mastership of men behind*that 
marble desk, and the surveyor of its opportu- 
nities comes to the conclusion that it is really a 
petty Presidency, a place enough in itself*to 
content a man, as he sits there with his hand 
on the heart of the people, acquainted with its 
pulse, declaring its will. 

Perhaps the speechmaker of the occasion on 
which our rustic gathers his first experience of 
pubiic life is Mr, Bingham, of whom-Ohio-is so 
proud: our rustic has never been able to read 
his speeches without laughing at their absurd 
climax and anti-climax, and trite vacuity, but. 
he finds that they are quite a different thing to 
listen to, and understands, at what is 
meant when their producer is called the “ sil- 
ver tongued orator of the West ”—for, in fact, 
this oratory is simply a thing to be heard, not 
by any means a thing either to.be read or even 
seen, as the speechmaker writhes and twists 
and bangs and springs about in such a way that 
our rustic is fain to shut. his eyes and only 
listen to the tones. 

Perhaps the one who interrupts the speech 
with some simple and annihilating question, is 

of Illinois—a voice as quiet now as a 
summer breeze, but it has been known to fill a 
prairie, or something less—a dark and dashing 
man he is, who looks as if he were made-of 
fire; he is characterized with a certain boyish- 
charm of manner in the midst of all his energy 
and resolution, and owes half his power to the 
fact, that he is believed to be incorruptible. 

Not very far away from Mr. Bingham, who, 
though his desk is on the Democratic side, be- 
longs to the' Mountain, is Mr, Fitch, of Nevada— 
a dark and thick-set man, with shaggy hair, 
who, with a voice of persuasion and fast-flow- 
ing words of conviction, is one of the very few 
of Nature's orators in the House, and whom, 
whether agreeing with the burden of his sen- 
tences or not, it is always a great pleasure to 
hear—so few there are who talk, who have any 
thing at all to say, or who know, in the least, 
how to say it when they have. And not very 
far away from the Nevada member sits the 
Montana delegate, Mr. Cavanaugh—the brave 
and generous, the very Bedouin of delegates, a 
Massachusetts boy, but the representative of 
half a dozen Western Territories, in succession, 
as fast as he has brought one within the pale 
of civilization, flying to fetch another—doubt- 
less, yet to be met hailing from Alaska and the 
Sandwich Islands, if we do not even find him, 
with a pigtail, accredited to Yokohama; but of 
one thing we may be certain, that we shall 
always find him doing what he esteems to be 
his duty, eloquently, ably, and fearlessly. 

On the same side of the House as that to 
which his gaze has lately been directed, our 
rustic’s attention is presently attracted by Fer- 
nando Wood’s appearance—the white mustache, 
the single-breasted coat, the martial manner, 
dividing the beholder’s mind in such wise, that 
he is at a lose whether to classify the subject of 
his inspection with the military or the clerical, 
but finds something, in the whole air, decidedly 
fadicative of the and daring spirit of 


honeycomb the little Island of Manhattan with 
treasure vaults. 

From this neighborhood the eye passes natu- 
rally to Mr. Voorhees, the most finished and 
flery of the speakers in the opposition, never 
forgetting in the heat of argument that he is a 
gentleman, as well as a debater. Not very re- 
motely placed is Mr. Johnson, of California, 
who—in the spirit of the true Californian humor, 
which, as Brett Harte and Mark Twain have 
shown us, grasps the wit of things after quite 
as large and broad a fashion as it grasps the 
material interests of the country—lately urged 
upon the attention of the House, as among the 
Western towns desiring the re-location of the 
National Capital, the claims of his own State in 
selection of the site of Red Dorg, or Yuba Dam, 
or Dead Man’s Gulch, impartially. 

Mr. Bingham’s speech, ina fit succession of 
“ cadences and dying falls,” has come toan end 
at length, while our friend has been looking 
around him; and Judge Noah Davis, of New 
York, is replying to him—a tall and stately per- 
son, with a nobly classical head and face, from 
whose mouth the ponderous logic pours in a 
satisfying statement that always commands. 
silence throughout the hitherto noisy hall. 

After him follows Mr. Payne, of Wisconsin, a. 
slender person of cadaverous face, his head 
covered with a shock of curling black hair ; he 
moves about with far too much dignity and 


country safe in their hands, and treasuring up 
the words of wisdom which he has heard across 
the gallery, passes down the splendid stairways, 
thinking to himself how he will presently re- 
port in Squantum town-meeting his interviews 
with the great men at the capital, and assure 
his fellow-citizens that their national destiny 
reposes in strong and competent hands. 








HOT SUMMERS. 


From the records kept at Nuremberg, in Ba- 
varia, we get the following interesting facts : 

In 1132 the earth cracked by reason of the heat, the 
wells and streams in Alsace all dried up, and the bed 
of the river Rhine was dry. In 1152 the heat was so 
great, that sand exposed to the sun’s rays was hot 
enough to cook eggs. In 1160, great numbers of sol- 
diers in the campaign against Bela died from the heat. 
In 1276 and 1277, crops of hay and oats failed com- 
pletely. _ In 1303 and 1304, a man could have crossed, 
dry-shod, over the rivers Seine, Loire, Rhine and Dan- 
ube. In1393 and 1394, a multitude of animals perished 


by the whieh was so great that the harvest dried 
A In 1 the heat was extraordinary. In sted 
1539, 1 and: 1641, all the rivers were nearly dri 

up. In 1556. there was a drouth, which extended 
over the whole of*Europe. in 1615 and 1616, 
there-was, in I and the Netherlands, an 


Fran 

, 

0 neat Tn 1648 there-were fifty-eight con- 

secutive days-of extreme heat. 1678 was very hot, as 

were. aiso the-first ‘three years of the th cen- 

tary. In 1718, it did notrain- “time from April 
! The was burnt, the 










ease for you ever to suspect his loss of 
unless you remember the time when-he-lay»withs 
one leg shot off at the knee, for twenty-four? 
hours—lay between the fire of t ; i" 

riddled with bullets, underneath-a blazing-su 









n, | 
stroyed who attempted to-carrya canteen to 


sion the field was still contested. Him, Mr. 
Hoar, of patrician appearance, aids with»sug- 
gestion of a cogent bit of law, and Generak 
Schenck—to be known by a very+singuler re- 
semblance in face and figure to Generai Grant— 
mevtions briefly, and to the purpose, some. 
clinching fact. ‘a 

and somewhat -methodistical 


‘back part‘of-the-reom, here enters-the-discus- 
sion, with a ringing and resonant-voice, is. Judge 
Kelley ; without metaphor, his~voice- certainly 
adds a weight to the iron of*Pennsyivania, and 
a weight to her ores, as he eloquently-pleads,. 
perhaps, that his impoverished~ constituency 
may-be allowed+to continue to makethe-rest-of 
the country-pay them a dollar for the:coals-and 
metals+that.can be bought .elsewhere,with ten 
cents. ets ae 
Suddenly, at this point, our rustic»sees-the. 
galleries around him-<begin to rustle-with-ex- 
pectation and settle-into attention ;-thelovely. 
ladies: on the diplomatic benches-~arerleveling 
their-im pertinent -opera-glasses, thesdusky faces 
on the eastern side are bending over, albalert 
and- eager with interest—to: hear‘the-words:of 
the person who solved the~problem of their 
race among us, by idea and action as-bold as it 


tion of 
nificent profile of General-Butler—the 


developed ; great without a rival’ in civil ad- 
ministration, and equally. great in-many.instan- 


strokes and qualities ; a man who,through- the 
-blackest slanders, has maintained, with unfal- 


idea of the nation’s--unity, from the moment. 
when—other chiefs paitering then for peace 


a weak President the instant arrest and* trial: 
and execution for treason ofthe SouthCarolina. | 
Commissioners—to the present one, when, grow- | 
ing as circumstances.grew, casting off the things 
which were behind, and, as the-hour-became 
‘gigantic, becoming fit to handie it—he stands, 
not by change, but by development, the real 
leader and exponent of the policy of the oppo- 
site party. From the moment that General 


that it bristles into excitement and battle ; and 
one-could hardly wish for an hour of racier en- 
joyment than is afforded: by the debate where 
he desires to gain a point over able-but envious 
opponents, who never.attack him singte-handed, 


every side, he brings out his sublety of argu- 
ment, his- readiness, his infinite resource, his 
wit and repartee and skill—till he winds them 
in their own toils. 

Ifthe subject of the rhetorical skirmish, which 
our rustic has been enjoying at his safe dis- 
tance, has any connection with the-tariff enact- 
ments, he has been pretty syre to hear.a few 
brief and powerful remarks from Mr. Allison, 
of Iowa, a man who has the to think 
for himself independently, and who, in the face 
of protective powers, dares to disbelieve in the 
virtue of special legislation for the protection 
of special interests, to the enrichment of the 
chosen few and the degradation and detriment 
of all other people—to believe in equal burdens, 
and so much of free trade at least as shall not 
suffer to be created an order of moneyed aristo- 
cracy, nor poverty to be for ever trodden into 
the mire. 

The debate over, Mr. Dawes, a thin, and in- 
tellectual-looking gentlem: with a fair and 
pleasant face, and rather ministerial manner, 
begs for an evening session, on account of the 
Appropriation Bill, in a velvety way that be- 
tokens his knowledge of the fact that he deals 
with an obnoxious subject, for the House hates 
to be bored with details, and as soon as so many 
thousand dollars begin to be appropriated to 
Squantum Light, and so many to Malamake 
Harbor, it continually takes to its heels and 
leaves him only a handful of virtuous men trou- 
bled with consciences, who, having undertaken 
a think it necessary to fulfill it, but who, 
alone in all their glory, must call upon others 





the man who conceived the idea of taking New 
York city out of the Union, and converting her 


into free port, which, had it been done, would | and the way they wear their consciences on the | constitutes his normal state. 
bave made it necessary for her to tunnel aad sleeve is a delight to our rustic, who leaves bis | man always grateful, always affectionate, never sell- ' terly, in-advance, 







without.a drop of water, every one *being~ de- | 
the wounded general-officer for whose posses-, 


The pale, thin, ; 
-or dyspeptic-looking gentlemam-who, from the 


was original, and, following-the general~direc- |- 
he sees-the massivey/head:and mag- |: 
man, take “him for all in all, that»the war-has+|’ 
ces of a military career abounding>in-Napoleonic |! 


tering consistency, his devotion to the lofty} 


and compromise—he,.a Democrat, urged upon:|' 


Butler enters the discussion, it is noticeable.|- 


and to meet whom, their shafts flying from | 


‘ wherefore is not 
The 


ed f 1746: was-hot and = See. 
It didnot rain- for months. 
8, 1754, 1760, 1767, 1778, and-t768*were years in 
summers were extremelyshot. In 
thatseason 


the ‘the fa- 
comet 


—1811—the summer was and 

ithe" ; pe-closed-cn account of the 

sheat, hest- ‘beingr35° , or 

142° -three-days ofthe revo- 
lution-of in thermometer stood at 36°! 

t 97° Fahremhett, In 1832, during 

the uprising of: the-5th and:éth of July, the-tempera- 

ture was aboutsthe same. 








4 
Gamsiine 1n 4 Law-Covurnt.—At the trial of 
—_- in a 


» witness, - the ‘District-A it “his- “ bottom: 
dollar’ onsthe-knave-andbroke the bank. 


A New Cumess Gop.—Ward, the American 
who rendered such: service to-the-Chinese Emperor, 
has‘ been deified. The emperor, in a recent-edict, 
“hasplaced? him among the-major -China, com- 
manding shrines to be-built and,worship to be paid'to 
the memory-of'this American. The are-wor- 
shiping him aco the most ancient and power- 
ful d of religion, as-a great-deliverer from 
war and: ya gt mg the form-of a 
man. In every ld, school, and temple his. 
name will be thus commemorated, 

Manruce.—Leigh Hunt coneludes-an-essay 
on 


as follows : “ There-is: no one-thing more 


¢from- the: rooms the . 

-from the secure back, » of “her childhood, and 
girihood maid looks out into the dark 
and-unitiuminated future away from all that, and et 
unterrified, undaunted, leans fair cheek upon-her 


see, was: beautiful, but the 
future I.can trust—with thee !’ ’’- 


One or-THE Srronc-Minpep.—Montana has 

a citizen named Miss Given Evans, who, as may 

-readiiy be inferred from her name, is by birth a 

“Welshwoman. About'a month she entered the 

7United*States District Cou ontana, and asked 

to have a-nataralization certificate —— out for 1-4 
es on 


Dy 
‘ sungee into U , 
hen no legal reason-why a woman should not be 
naturalized, and: so Miss’ Evans-received her papers, 
with which she boldly went ‘to- the Land Office of the 
Territory. There she-asked a clerk to make out her 
declaratory statement to-pre-empt one hundred and 
sixty acres-of public land. The tieman, like the 
other, was somewhat her — but 


faraing tools genecally ued by pioneers. Her land 
y pioneers. Her 

is in Deer Lodge Valley, and some day the Nortbern 

Pacific will 1 up close to it, making it quite a 

little fortune. 


Tue Guinea or Great Battars.—A London 
—— says it is not among the things generally 
own that the obtained its name from the 
ang y which it was made having been brought 
the Guinea coast by the African om og & = 


the public lost by the 
en a twenty-shilling — 
ve 
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error never 
—An admirer of the canine race 
to the merits of 
: The posesses, 
man ; 
—_ boy 
grati- 
, this duty, 
ude, and 
y It is a vice which com- 
mences in the cradle, and with our growth, and, 
together with aelfishness, mes almost always the 
mover of human actions. The dog knows not 





fora quorum. They are very vain of their dis- 
tinction though, this handful of the virtuous, 


virtue ; that which we dignify by this title, and 
acmire as a rare thing—and rare it is, in truth— 
here will you find a 


= 


" 61 have used Wheeler & Wilson Machine 
years without the tightest repairs, and it ts in as 


tness, | 
. ; the 
“aol oetng| 


ish, ing the abn of self to the utmost 
limita of ibility ; without gain, devoted even to 
de amb ring service ; in short, 
forgetful of injuries, ndfal only of benefits re- 
ceived? Seek ni would be @ useless task ; 
but take the first dog you meet, and from the moment 
he adopts you as master, you will find in him all 
these quail you without calculation 


tel inte his atectionss His test happiness 
en grea’ a 

will be to be near you ; and should on be redinsed to 

your bread, not only will he you in this dim- 

cult ‘trade, but he would not abandon you to follow 

even o us into his Your friends will quit 

ortune—your wife, perhaps, will forget her 

tn yon dad Stes hi Ste ea 

2 ; or, if you ore on | 

will accompany you to your last abode, —— 








Waar 1s WanTED aT THis T1me.—A leading 
want at this season among gentlemen—whether they 
remain in the hot, dusty city, wander on the seashore 
or in the shaded lanes of the quiet, smiling country, 
alike forgetting and forgotten by the busy world—is 
Melegant, well-made and economical garments, Are 
such really to be had in New York? So much has 
been promised that few are disposed to place any cre- 
dence in mere advertisements ; but we think there is 
one house, at least, where the purchaser will be satis- 
fied with not only the style, but the quality and price 
of the goods. We refer to FREEMAN & BURR’s, at 
138 and 140 Fulton street. Oall there and you will 
not be disappointed. 








Tae dwellers on the east side of our city can- 
not do better than send their orders to that well-known 
firm, Albro & Bros., 156 Bowery, just above Broome 
street. Their prices are very reasonable, and their 
stock large and choice. Their Sherry and Madeira 
wines, as well as liquors, are pure, and, considering 
“their quality, wonderfully cheap. Their groceries 
likewise are excellent—their teas, coffees and sugar 
giving the greatest satisfaction. 
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FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 


eres 


order as the day it was I have 
machine, 


te except'the wear. The coarse needle is-worn 
nearly to the ee in doing all the coarse sewing. 
m e has been run nearly every day in the week, 


Mas. P. S ELDRIDGE. 
Sharon Centre, N. ¥. 


g 





q 





INTERESTING TO LADIBNS- 
* * * “T have been using 


less and easy movements, 


commendthe-Grover & Baker‘to al! parties desiring a 
P reliable, family sewing machine."—-ifrs. J.B. 
cLaughiin, , Pa, 








Prettiest Ww ew — 
wine w own i2'bur fashions e pS. am 
her distingue appearance and beautiful complexion, 
-was once & w, rough-skinned girl, chagrined at 
her red, freckled face. She pitched into Hagan’s 
Magnolia. Balm, and is now as pretty in complexion 
as she ia charming in manners, article over- 
comes-freckles, tan, sallowness, moth-patches, ring- 
marks, etc., and makes one look ten years younger 
yare. Magnolia Balm for a transparent com- 

jexion, and Lyon’s Kathairon to make the hair plen- 
ul, luxuriant, soft, and delicate, have no rivais, The 
Kathairon prevents-the hair from turning.gray, eradi- 
cates dandruff, and is the best and cheapest 4 








For Moth Patches, Freckles, and Tan. 
Dse “PERRY'S MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION.” 

Reliable and Harmless Remedy known to 
Scienee for rem brown discolorations from the 


Face. Prepared by Dr. B. C. PERRY, 49 Bond 
St., N. ¥. Soldby Druggists everywhere. 


RUPTURE 


Cured by Dr. Sherman’s Patent Appliance and Rup- 
ture Curative, without the injury experienced from 
the use of trusses. Pamphlets illustrating bad cases of 
Rupture, before and r cure, with other informa- 
tion of interest to the Ruptured, mailed on receipt of 
ten cents. Address DR. J. A. SHERMAN, 
697 Broadway, New York. 


ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS’ 








1809, 





and CHEAPER than SOAP. 


Is BETTE 


771-81-e0w 





BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 


FOR 
YOUNG LADIES, 
CONDUCTED BY 


Mrs. Morris and Miss Pickersgill, 
COLD SPRING, OPPOSITE WEST POINT, 


The residence of General Morris, surrounded by an 
extensive and beautifully shaded Park, and offering, 
by its proximity to New York, the advantages of city 
and country. 

The course of Instruction is liberal. French spoken 
habitaally in the family. Languages, Music, Drawing 
and Painting pursued, under accomplished professors. 
Lectures on various subjects delivered, with suitable 
diagrams. Constant attention to deportment and 
physical health. 
TERMS: 


For Boarding Puptis, Per Annum.—Board and 
Tuition in English, French, and Latin, $400 ; Music 
and Singing, per quarter, $20 to $40; Fuel, per sea- 
son, $4. 

vor Day Scholars, Per Annum.—Tuition in Eng- 

French, and Latin— First De ent, $125; 
Second do., $100 ; Third do., $75 ; ary do., $50. 

Use of Piano, $5 per quarter; Seat in Church, $6 
per annum; Washing, doz., $1. No deduction 
made for absence. Eac! yy lady requires sheets, 
——, pay e pkins. All clothing 
must be ed in lo 

ae received at apy time, and charged from the 

of entry. 
siste of two equal sessions of 
e school year con 0! eq aonand 


twenty weeks each, commencing in Septem 
soreinestag June 36th. Paymente to bu made qaay- 
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GHEAP ‘SILKS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. are now offering 


LACK and WHITE, GRISAILLE, and FANCY COL- 
" oye STRIPED and CHECKED SILKS, at. $1.25 
5 =o? ae ue, $1.75 and $2). 
a fine stock of PLAIN COLORED TAF- 
Eran and FAILLES, MEDIUM and RICH BLACK 
SILKS, etc., etc., at equally low prices. 


BROADWAY, CORNER 19TH ST. 


CHEAP SUMMER DRESS GOODS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & OO. have largel 
replenished their DRESS GOOD STOOKS, and are of- 
fering still further reductions in prices, ‘to close the 
season. 


yRERCE £50. ees JACONETS, LAWNS, and 
ORG. 
ste “7 \ > FIGURED BAREGES, GAUZE CHAM- 


BRAI 

PLAIN COLORED GRENADINE BAREGES, and 
GRENADINES. 

SUMMER POPLINS, MOHAIRS, MOZAMRIQUES. 

ELASTIC CRETONS, BUFF LINENS MBRICS, 
WHITE AND BUFF fiche ete., ete. 


BROADWAY, CORNER 19TH 8ST. 


Hight Per Cent. Per Annum 
in Gold, 
FREE FROM U. 8. GOVERNMENT TAX. 
THE BALANCE OF THE ISSUE OF 


$1,500,000 


OF THE 


ST. JOSEPH 
DENVER CITY 


Railroad Company, 
NOW FOR SALE BY THE UNDERSIGNED. 


These are a thirty-year sinking fund bond, issued 
only upon a completed road, and bear eight per cent. 
interest in gold, payable on ‘the 15th Anees nd 15th 
Feb ,» i New York, London, or Frankfort, and 
are free from tax. These bonds are in denominations 
of $1,000 and $500, coupons or registered, and se 
pd by an absolute and mor upon the en- 

line, including all description of rolling stock and 
equipments. This road is one hundred and eleven miles 
in length, the largest portion of which is completed 
and successfully operated in the daily running of reg- 
ular trains, the earnings of which are now in excess 
of the interest liabilities on this issue of bonds ; over 

$1,500,000 

has already been yoo upon this road from stock 
subeerigtiens and ations. The Company are en- 
tirely free from debt. We unhesitatingly recommend 


them, and will furnish pamphiets, maps, and all in- 
formation. 


PRICE 97} AND ACCRUED INTEREST IN CUR- 
RENCY. 


W. P. CONVERSE & CO., 


NO. 54 PINE STREET, NEW YORE. 


TANNER & CO., 


No. 49 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


769-72 


A GREAT OFFER!! 


HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, New York, will 
dispose of one hundred Pianos, Melodeons, and Or- 

8 of six first-class makers, includin Chickering & 
Sons, at extremely low prices, for during this 
month, or will take from $5 to $25 monthly until 
paid ; a same to let, and rent-money applied if pur- 















PIANO CO.N.Y E74: FOR 1S" CLASS 7 °c" 
: 1AL_CIACULARS MAILED FREE. 
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CAPITAL STORY FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS.—In No. 1940f FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ 
AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY, --} June 29th, be- 
gins a stirring story of t he Pacific, entitled 
** Gascoyne, the Sandal-Wood Trader.” It is 
full of splendid characters, both boys and girls, 
with plenty of adventure, peril and danger, yet 
. png A unexceptionable in every respect. 
uy No. 1 





Choirs have long been awaiting its Issue. 
THE NEW ANTHEM BOOK. 


THE SABBATH GUEST. 


By L. 0. EMERSON and J. H. Morey. 


An entirely new collection of Anthems, Opening and 
Closing Pieces, Sentences, Choruses, ete., 


Now READY. 
Price $1.60; $15 per dozen. A Pm copy sent 


aid to any address on receipt of Br ce. OLIVER 
ON & Boston ; CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
New York. 





0 Bett GOLD HUNT- 
20. ING-CASE WATCHES. Send 
By 2 to OHN FOGGAN, 79 Nassau st., N. Y. 


711-774 





I will send the receipt 
by which I was cured 
of Catarrh and Deafness 


e DIAN CUR, 
PF OR) 


CATARRH free. Address Mrs. M. 
GD DEAFNESS Fee Hoboken, 








ASOCOYNE, THE SANDAL WOOD 
TRADER, a new and exceed interesting 
story, will begin soon in FRANK LESLIE’s 
BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 


$60 


HILADELPHIA SCHOOLS—A Series 
of ae of the best Pupils in Philadelphia 
will soon begin in the BOYS’ AND 

GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 





A WEEK paid agents in a new busi- 
ness. Address Saco Novelty Co., Saco, Me. 





DEGRAAF 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 





& TAYLOR, 


Still continue to keep the largest stock ot 
PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 


Furniture, ‘Carpets, 
Oil Cloths, Mattresses, Spring Beds, Etc., 


of any bouse in the United States, which they offer at 
Retail and Wholesale prices. 





tested during 
of .— Watches is so well 
5 ucume 9100 
gold 0 ones costing $ 


we charge only $25. 
— $2 to $8. Also, 





of C. 


Cc. E. COLLINS & 


The celebrated a ay GOLD HUNTING-WATCHES, “Collins Metal” 
(Improved Oroide).—These 
the last Sour resus ond & das to, require 1 recommen dations. 

established as 


god ones. 
Fo an aie unking om outsh honey gen patent 
lever, equaling in ay @ $250 ‘Gold match. For oe “yt > t chee 


All our watches are in Sates cases, gents’ and Goa ladies? siden” One 


The Collins Metal is the best imitation of 
The goods E. ( ‘ollins & Co. have invariably given satisfaction.—N. 
One of me $20 Watches is worn in our office, and we have no hesitation in recommending them.—Pomeroy’s 


Democrat 
TO CLUBS.—Where Six watches are ordered at one time, we send a Seventh watch free. Goods sent by 
express to al) parts of the United States, to be lw yg = on delivery. 
«> No. 335 


mpeg wy have pam, 90 Seconanny 


appearance eo anartor ‘aoe 
eN 


and extra -—; bh 


ie Coline 
all kinds of Jewelry, equal to gold, at yo the 
id we po have seen.—NV. Y. Tribune. 


Broadway (up-stairs), New York. 





NUNNS & SEIL, 


8349 Fourth AVe:, IN. WY. 





LADIES’, MISSES’, AND CHILDREN’S 
FRENCH BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Special attention given to custom work. 


RE YOU GOOD AT GUESSING 
riddles? Take FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND 
GIRLS’ WEEKLY, and win a prize. 


AA GREET WANT actitNe 0, osrOX, 














MASS., or ST. LOUIS, 769-72 

‘ Hew York. Bost Ory 

si ¢ CC ‘aaah Pamily Paper im United 
M COICKIY AOR AAGD) cesses, Sat by ail News 





SYPHER & CO., 
(Successors to D. Marley), 


No. 557 Broadway, New York, 
DEALERS IN 


Modern and Antique Furniture, Bronzes, 
China, and Articles of Vertu. 


ONDERFUL STRANGE.—By send- 
sol 35 cents, age, color of eyes and hair, you 
will ve the name, t-ofice cddrese and portrait 
of your future Husbafid or Wife, and also a correct 
History of your future Life, and the date of your 
marriage. Address Box 98, Ovid, Mich. 770.73 








YOUNG COIN COLLECTOR NOW 
rs in FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND 
LS’ WEEKLY. 


a 
G 
Meadville Theological School (Unitarian) 


DUCATES MINISTERS, gives $160 
a year to worthy beneficiaries. Begins August 


29. Write 
765-9 A. A. LIVERMORE, Meadville, Pa. 








HREE PREMIUMS, ONE OF FIVE 
dollars, one of two dollars and a half, and a fine 
icture, are given Ry week for the best solu- 
ions of the en arades, etc., in + _—! 
LESLIE’S BOYS’ AXD GIRLS’ WEEKLY 





ANTED AGENTS—To sell the OCTAGON SEW- 

ING MACHINE, It is licensed, makes the “‘ Elas- 
tic Lock Stitch,” and is warranted ‘for 5 years. Price 
$15. All other machines with an under-feed sold for 
$15 or less are in ments. Address OCTAGON 
SEWING MACHINE CO., St. Louis, Mo., ame Ili., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., or Boston, Mass. 69-72" 





PRANK LESLIE'S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 

WEEKLY—the best and most popular paper 
with the young — appears every Wednesday. 
Price 5 cents ; $2.50 per annum. 


Reliance Wringer, 


IMPROVED. 





Keyed Rolls. 
@ White Rub- 
t + Spiral 
0 as 

Working. 
Has Ourved 
Olamp. Fits 
any Tub. 

The Best. 
: a The Cheap- 
est. 


TRY IT. 
PROVIDENCE TOOL CO., 


29 Beekman St., N.Y.) PROV., R. I. 














RAILROAD, HAY, COAL, 
CERS’, and DRUGGISTS? SCALES of every variety. 
ELL & CO., 


Sole General Agents for New York City, Middle and 
Southern States, No. 3 Park Place, New York. Send 
7 


WAREHOUSE, GRO- 


for Circulars. 


ps YCHOMANCY, FASCINATION; Or. 
Science of the Soul, as applied to the purposes of 
life, 400 pages, cloth , by He Hamilton, B.A. A 
curious book for inquisitive people. It contains com- 
plete instructions to acquire this wonderiul ore 
over men or animals. Can be obtained b one 
cents for postage. Address to T. W. EVANS & 

41 South Eighth street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


RANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY COR- 
NER is on sale every Monday at all news de- 
pots. Single copies, 10 cents ; subscription, $4 
a year, ‘“‘ Hidden Away,” the best American 
Story ever issued, has just commenced. 

#2 50 A Month with Stencil and Key Check 
Dies. Don’t fail to secure Circular and 


Samples, free. Address 8. M. SPENCER, Brattle- 
boro, Vt. 763-75 


PROMPT. HONORABLE. RELIABLE. 


- ENTS WANTED in every city, town, 
for the largest and most successful 
‘DOL oR Ho SE in the country—ONLY ONE endorsed 
by the leading Papers and Express Cos. of the United 
States. Our goods give universal satisfaction, our pre- 
miums to nts CANNOT BE EXCELLED, and our checks 
are free. aving two houses—Boston and Chicago— 
our facilities are UNEQUALED, and our business ex- 
ceeds in amount all other concerns in this trade com- 
bined. gg-Send for CIRCULARS and FREE CLUB to 
hwy + J co 


8. 
136 Federal Street, Bosto y 
158 State’ Street, oa 


(Established 1833.) 
BALTIMORE, MD., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


77-84 

















These instruments are © pronounced by all the lead- 
ing artists and musical critics as having NO EQUAL- 

by by used by the Maretzek Italian Opera Troupe. 

at the Academy of Music, New . tel Academy of 


Music, Brooklyn ; Crosby’s 0: ouse, 
Richings Opera Troupe ; Ole Bull’s i's Gonceits and af 
all first-class concerts in the United S' 


WAREROOMS : 
No. 650 Broadway, N. Y., and 
69 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


J. BAUER & 00., General Agents. 
RANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY COR- 
NER contains em week the portrait and biog- 


raphy of a distinguished American who owes 
his success to his own unaided exertion. 


#25 








A DAY! 4 new articles for Agents. 
Samples Jree. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 
770-77 





YVYouR HBArrR! 

A BOTTLE of MAGNETIC CURLIQUE SENT FREE. 

It curls straight hair in beautiful — on the 
First application. om with stam 

770-78 «PROF. J. M. NORT , Parka » Ohio. 


RE. 


Address 
770-73 





MAGIC EGG.—<Agents wanted.— 
—— and terms mailed on receipt of 10 cents. 
L, 26 Laight street, New York. 





IFLES, SHOT GUNS, REVOLVERS, 

etc., at reduced prices, warranted and sent by 

express, G0. D., to be examined before paid for. Libe- 

ral terms to the Trade Agents, or Clubs. Write fora 

rice catalogue. Address GREAT WESTERN GUN 
FORKS, 179 Smithfield street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

N.B. Army Guns, Revolvers, etc., bought or nie a 

70- 





IVORCES obtained in New York, Con- 
necticut, Indiana, and Illinois. Legal every- 
where. No charge in advance ; advicefree. Address 
M. Hovss, Counselor, 78 Nassau St., N. Y [770-782 





EAD “THE LIGHTHOUSE. ” a capital 
a“ ,.im FRANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY COR- 
"No. 266, ready June 25th. 





be rgd HAVE NOT. READ “HID- 
No, 262 of FRANK LESLIE'S 
ER, and begin it at once. 


ET Col ” 


E'4 W, Pierce's 
“HIDDEN . AWAY,” 


A ts = wonderfal nome, & plot -+ + of interest, 
and, is now 





master-h. 
punning in FRANK LESLIE'S CHIMNEY COR- 
ER, and for sale everywhere, 








HE SCHOOLS — Portraits of the best 
pupils in the schools throughout the coun 
are given in FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ AN 
GIRLS’ WEEKLY. “These ite will not 
only increase the popularity of the Weekly, but 
prove a om incentive to young students to 


Rk AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY 
City, Town, Village and County in the Union tot the 


Wonders of the World, 


By far the most exciting, attractive, humorous, 
entertaining and valuable book ever issued from the 
American Press, containing a larger amount of his- 
torical, biographical, curious and startling incidents 
than any work of modern times, And presented in a 
form so attractive that even the untutored mind finds 
in it subject of absorbing attention. Over 


ONE THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS, 


by the most eminent artists in Europe and America, 
128 in number, making it altogether the most unique, 
complete and elegant pictorial work ever published. 
To energetic and efficient canvassers an opportunity 
for making money is here offered rarely presented in 
@ lifetime, as no one who sees the book can refuse to 
buy it. 

It comprises Startling Incidents, Interesting Scenes 
and Wonderful Events, in ali Countries, al Ages, and 
among all People. 

Edited by the distinguished author and artist, 

Cc. Cc. ROSENBERC. 

Agents are everywhere meeting with unprecedented 
success in selling this great work, and although times 
are dull, no canvasser who understands the first prin- 
ciples of his business can fail to make $100 to $150 per 
month, if he works only one-half his time. 

One Agent in Milwaukee, Wis., reports 20 
Subscribers in One Day. 

One Agent in Monticello, Ind., reports 32 
Subscribers in One Day. 

One in Denver, Ool., reports 118 Subscribers 

in Four Days. 
And a great many others from 76 to 100 
a Week. 

In fact, it is the book af all books in the field, has 

no opposition, and sells with equal readiness to all 

parties, sects, and sections, and justifies all the en-° 

comtums passed upon it by the press of the country. 


“ Fifty years ago such a book = this would have 
been considered a miracle.”—N, ¥. Herald, 


“It is a picture-gallery and library combined, and 
it would not be @ very great stretch, if we added 
theatre and museum also,”’"—N. ¥. Daybook. 


“Tt is the cheapest book ever printed, echt 
Democrat. 


“ As a volume ent continued information and amus« - 
ment, it is unsurp: and can be as 
a valuable lenis to families."—N. Y. Bx- 
press. 


“ 4 complete rors in itself, not of fiction, but of 
recorded events of exciting character in modern hu- 
man history.”—J. ¥. Times. 


PLE ie a eaten waa 
Etc., Etc., Etc. 
Proving beyond all doubt that it is the grandest 
and most readable and beautiful book ever published 
in this or any other country. 
Send for Circulars and Terms at once. Address 
UNITED STATES PUBLISHING 00., 
411 Broome St., N. Y., 
129 South Clark St., Chicago, Ill., and 
177 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
120 Canal St., New Orleans, La. 


VERY FAMILY SHOULD TAKE 





FRANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER, the 
inmost unexceptionable of the , fall of 
excellent illustrations the most 
stories and sketches. 








ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY 
OF CUBA. 


Confocet the SPANISH GOV- 
ERNMENT. ($300.00 “in GOLD. 


Drawn Dage. Frises 
pela is in 


Doubloons, and ait rinds of The highest rie and Silver; 


"paid for 
also for 
all Government Securities. TAYLOR & 00 ‘Bankers, 
16 Wall St. N. ¥. ? 


VINEGAR, siticsnce 








MADE FROM CIDER, WINE, 
or Sorghum in 10 hours with- 





out drugs. “x address F. 1. SAGE, 
Vinegar er, Cromwell, Conn. 146-71 
'D—AGENTS to sell a thoroughly 
W este article, wanted in every fais. Ro com. 
Exgjusive 
easant. nts have sold 3 " 
day. One sold 850in or 1800 in 

towns ; 31 in on 38 Cost of 

ontfit $3. No danger 





HIDDEN AWAY. 


UN OOMHON « ATTRACTION IN 
FRANK LES: Sa. “ HID- 
DEN AWwat,” & novel by a W. Pierce, 
which, for genuine merit, take a high 
-* character, it , =, > as 

m It is’ by far the 
the perusal of all of 








excel in all that is commendabie.”—Bosion 
Journal. 


the highest excellence, 


272 \ 





FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


[Jour 9, 1870, 











ALBRO_& BROTHERS, 


FOURTH DOOR ABOVE BROOME STREET, 
re HAVE 


REDUCED 


THE PRICE OF 


TEAS 


FROM 
Twenty to Thirty Cents a Pound 
LOWER 


THAN THE SAME QUALITY OF TEAS HAVE 
BEEN SINCE 1861, 


OLD JAVA COFFEE, 


“THE FINEST IN THE MARKET, 


All Kinds of Refined Sugars 
REFINERS’ LOWEST PRICES. 
CHOICE ' 


OLD WINES AND BRANDIES, 


Old Bourbon Whiskies. 


g@ All Country Orcers, from clubs or individuals, 
promptly attended to. 0 





Wes AGENTS—To sell the HOME SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINE. Price $25. It makes the 
“Lock Stitch,” (alike on both sides) and is the only 
Meensed under-feed Shuttle Machine sold for less than 


& Baker, 
and Singer & Co. Allother under-feed, Shuttle Ma. 
chines sold forless than $60 are infringements, and 
the seller and user liable to yoo Address 
JOHNSON, CLARK yg Pittsburgh, 
Pa., IL, or St. Louis, 169-772-0 


ABRAHAM Seep 
(OF LATE FIRM OF A. BINDYGER & 00.,) 
Commission Merchant, 

No. 39 BROAD STREET. 


WINES, LIQUORS, Etc., Etc. | 


ae CHRISTIAN, 
PATENT SPRING HORSES, 
PERAMBULATORS, 


A CARRIAGES, 
: Mawtracrony. 
ss “ixEw TO ' 


REROOMS, 
65 MAI LANE, N. Y. 


This is no Humbug! 
BB. SENDING 30 CENTS AND STAMP, 
With age, Reteht, color of eyes and hair, you will 
picture of your 


return 
eer intent or (eg hay mame and date of mar- 
=." Fox, P. 0, Drawer No. a 


£130,000,000 


Sterling in vtncdy S beieat 
ob in many cases as far 


Gun’s a to a renee =| for Heirs at Law, 
ay rear seers il 
o names 
ise” 














& 00., 
on a DAY TO MALE AND FE- 
pp oo tateetnne the Buckeye $20 
Stitch alike on both sides, 


infringemen 
liable to prosecution and im- 
Address W. A. = eer 








iway, New York. 


THE COUPONS 


On the BONDS OF BUCHANAN COUNTY, MISSOURI, 
due July 1, 1870, will be paid on and after that date at 
te Bank of America, New York, free of Government 
tx. TANNER & CO., Bankers, 

° 40 Wall street, Fiscal Agents. 


FURNITURE. 
WARREN WARD & CO., 


75 and 77 Spring Street, corner of Crosby, 
Manufacturers of 


EVERY VARIETY OF FURNITURE 
787) FOR CITY AND COUNTRY RESIDENCES, [tf-0 


“Our Home” 











Lace Curtains, Gentlemen's and Ladies’ 


Saivered. Draera wil receive pr Goods sent for and 


Dz. Banxs.— 
a litile of this!’ ~ 


“Ah! Um! | 


OUR SICK PRESIDENT. 
Too much Fish—too much Fish. 


Eh? Hum! Fever! Take 





ALL WANTING FARMS, 


000 acres good soil, mild climate, 34 miles south of Philadelphia. Price only $25 per acre. 
than most any other place in the United States. 
New Jersey. 


9, 
farms, The place is 


‘gowing more rapid 
settling. Address, C. 


LANDIS, Vinelan 


Also, improved 
Thousands are 





PRANG’S Latest Chromos: “THz Four SEAsSons,”’ after James M. Hart, 
PRANG’S Chromos, sold in all respectable Art and Book Stores throughout the world, 
PRANG’S Illustraied Cata.iogue sent free, on receipt of stamp, by L. FRANG & CO,, Boston. 





discovered—In e 
Cea] %. 8 youl 
ra—Price $6— 


‘TH! CELEBAATED GOLD COMPOSITE WATCHES—Best —— of gold ever 
nt RIDE HUN cases— Will never change co! 





Y 


SAW E.R 


RAL_ Ao 
Ae Yy 


Wor IS THIS GRAND SPECIFIC 
for gp Ae ne ag mah bubbling, sparkling, cool- 


ing, purifying, ‘ht they eat TARKANT’S 

SELTZER APERIENT? ell, Tritis Mr 94! the chemical 

ae of the Se:tzer Sprt ing, Water, which, for one 
has been accounted 


red years, the finest cathartic 
a nd alterative in all Europe. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. °o 


FISHERMEN ! 


Twines and Netting, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


“WM.°E. HOOPER & SONS, 
Sa” Send for Price List. [770-782-0] Baltimore, Md. 


ROMAN 


Sashes, Scarfs & Ties, 


GEN UINE GOoDS, 
OPEN TO-DAY, 


UNION ADAMS & CO, 


637 BROADWAY. 








SOLD 





BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
RIMMEL'S §2 EXTRACTS for the HANDKER’F, 


IHLANG-IHLANG, 


RIMMEL, Perfumer, Paris and London. 


EDWARD GREZEY & CO., 
88 Vesey street, New York, Sole Agents for the U. 8. 





MPORTANT TO ALL WHO HAVE 
SOLD THE “ENDLESS mare, "— The new 
“*Match Cable”? is now —_— They are devoid of 
taste or smell, and light y, and in ail wea- 
thers. Call and celine. nd for circular, or 
close 30 cents for sample. W. H, ROGERS, Patentee 
and Proprietor, 21 Cortlandt street, New_York. 0 


ye Pare LEGS AND 
bt maptiony with durab‘lit end 4 
mana te contain all E ts, can 


be had only of WM. SELPHO HOR SON, 516 Broadivay, 
New York. Government orders attended to. 








CHEAPEST FINE ee ee HOUSE IN 


First class work and perfect fit guaranteed, 
Singie shirt made for sample. 
Shirts sent eve her by express. 
Six fine Shirts for $12 or $2 each, made to order. 
Six Masonville muslin Shirts, with fine linen bosoms, 
made to order, $14. 
Six Wamsutta Mils muslin Shirts, with fine linen 
bosoms, made to order, $16. 
Six New York Mills muslin Shirts, with fine linen 
bosoms, made to order, $18, or $3 each 
A full line of all sizes ready made. These 
20 per centlower than any other house in the trade. 
Send for circular, FRED LEW 18, 
No, 3 Park Row, opposite the Astor House, New York. 
767-700 


is are 





$5 to $25. 
Plaid, . 


from to $40. 
BOYS’ SUITS, for all 
Garibaldi, and 


most fashio 
at BY MAIL.—The eas 





say part of ¢ d by FREES 
pe 


_ the So Ny and guarantee a aan Cine 
Plate, ‘Pattera@s of Goods, and Price 


FREEMAN & BURR, 
MERCHANT CLOTHIERS, “i 
188 and 140 Fulton 8t., New York, 


re the season. with an immense assortment of SUITS, 
SPRING OVEROOATS and Clothing of every description, for all 
ons. 


occasio occupati 
SPRING OVERCOATS. in Water- a Cheviots, Cassimeres, 
leltons, and Creps—all the newest colorings and 


SUITS, in Tweeds, Silk Mixtures, Tricots, Meltons, Check 
anc > eee netics A novelty of style 


ome, and Dress Suits; 


Home, School, 
lor Suitse—all the favorite designs 
nable materials—from $5 to $20. 


and accurate system for SELF- 
AN & BURR enables them - 


list, SENT _FREE, on 





BALL, BLACK & CO, 


Have received a superior lot of 
Watches suitable for the 

Season. Also, an article at very 
low price, especially for Horse 
Timing, denoting 1-4 and 1-5 ge. 
conds 


RACING PLATE in every va- 


riety on hand. Designs executed 
to order, and estimates given. 


665 AND 567 BROADWAY. 





TREO OLDEST, LARGEST, AND MOST 
Manufactory in the United States. 

wilt my delivered in any part of the Cnitea States 
reached by express (where t ey, are no agent), FREB 
OF CHARGE, on receipt of list 

Send for ay list ana circu —y Address 
GEO, A. PRINCE & CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 
GEO. A. PRINCE & O0., Chicago, Il, 


ANN’S IMPROVED DOUBLE 
TROLLING-SPOON stands unequaled for catch- 





N 


>; 
7 


ing Pike, Pickerel, Trout, Bass, etc, For sale, whole- 
sale and retail, by the manufacturer, and by the trade 
generally, Sent +d mail, Price, $1 each. 

OHN H. MANN, Syracuse, N. Y. 





ELECANT BRONZED 
Iron Bedsteads, Cribs and Cradles, 


IN GREAT VARIETY, AND OF » 
Superior Style and Finish 


TUCKER'S PATENT SPRING BED, 


Combining the essentials of Comsort, Durabditity, 
Cleanliness and Cheapness. It is deservedly the 
most popular Spring Bed known, Manufactured 
and for sale to the trade by the 


TUCKER MANUFACTURING CO., 


Warerooms, 39 and 41 Park Place, New York, and 
117 and 119 Court street, Boston. 





| 6500 Rewanp Is offered by 
s ithe proprietor of Dr. Sage's 
} |}Catarrh Remedy for a case 
of Catarrh which he can not 
cure. Sold by druggists, or 
@ jeent by mail for 60 cents 
<% |A pamphlet on Catarrh free. 

Y |Address Dr. BR. V. Preace, 
No. 133 Seneca Street, Buf- 
falo, N. ¥. 





ne 


Carsouic Save. 


The im discovery of 
the CARBOLIC ACID as a 
CLEANSING, PURIFYING, and 
HEALING Agent is one of the 
most remarkable results of 
modern medical research. 
During the late civil war it 
was extensively used in the 
Hospitals, and was found to 
be not only a thorough disin- 
fectant, but also the most won- 
derfal and speedy HEALING 
REMEDY ever known. 

It is now presented in a 
scientific. combination with 
other soothing and healing 

encies, in the form of a 
VE; and, having been 
sonar used in numberless cases 
with most satisfactory and ben- 
eficial results, we have no hesi- 
tation in offering it to the pub- 
lic as the most ce rapid, 
and effectual remedy for ali 
Sores and Ulcers, no matter of 
how long standing, for —— 

‘Cuts ounds, and 
ABRASION of SKIN or 
and for Skin diseases generally. 


Sold by all Draggists. Price 25 cents. 


JOHN F. HENRY, Sale Prop, 


NO. 8 COLLEGE PLACE, New York. 








